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A VISIT TO BERLIN IN THE TIME OF 


FREDERICK 


I HAVE transcribed the follow- 
ing ‘ true account’ from a copy 
made by my great-great-grand- 
father, John Wilson of Broom- 
head, Co. York (1719-1783). 
There is no record of publication 
either in the British Museum 
catalogue or in Watts’ ‘ Bib- 
liotheca Britannica,’ and the 
original manuscript is presum- 
ably lost. 

Captain William Bosville, 
eldest son of Godfrey Bosville 
of Gunthwaite, Co. York, was 
born in 1745, and was just 
turned twenty-one when he 
made this tour. He was a 
lieutenant in the Coldstream 
Guards, and latterly spent most 
of his time in London in literary 
and political circles, dying there 
unmarried in 1813. He is 
mentioned in Horne Tooke’s 
‘Diversions of Purley,’ and was 


THE GREAT. 


a friend of John Wilkes, Tom 
Payne, and William Cobbett. 

No alterations have been 
made in the wording of John 
Chapman’s record, but his punc- 
tuation, which is of the vaguest, 
has been altered and the narra- 
tive broken up into paragraphs 
to make the reading easier. 

It would seem that the towns 
passed through are not all 
correctly stated. Of the four 
mentioned two were in Han- 
over, one in Mecklenburg, and 
one in Prussia. The descrip- 
tions are likely to be correct, 
but the naming is not. Boitzen- 
burg was and is in Mecklenburg, 
and both Perleberg and Fehr- 
bellin (they should have come 
in that order) in Prussia. 


R. A. WILSON. 


Wittey Recrory, 
WoRrcESTER. 


A true account of the Voyage and Travels of Captain Wm. 
Bosville, son of Godfrey Bosville, Esquire, late of Gunthwaite 
in the Parish of Peniston, and John Chapman then his Servant, 
and afterwards Butler to the said Godfrey Bosville his Father. 
Written by the said John Chapman Anno Domini 1776. 
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On the 26th of July 1766 
We embark’t at Hull on board 
a new Ship that had never 
been out of the harbour, call’d 
the Liberty, commanded by 
Captain Taylor, Burthen four 
hundred Tuns. We took the 
Advantage of the tide and 
sail’d down the Humber for 
about seven Leagues, but the 
tide and wind turning against 
us obliged us to cast Anchor. 
This was about eight o’Clock 
in the evening. At 3 of the 
Clock the next Morning the 
Wind favourably turn’d into 
a right Quarter, and blew fair 
for our designed Port. 

We weigh’d Anchor, hoisted 
all our sails, and about 4 
o’Clock we got into the Sea; 
when there came on a most 
dreadful Storm, which much 
shock’d the whole Crew, but 
especially we young sailors. 
The Waves run so Mountain- 
ously high, that each seem’d 
big enough to swallow the whole 
Ship. Many of them met with 
such violence against the side 
of the Ship that they broke 
and flew over the Deck the 
height of a Man, so that it 
was with great difficulty we 
kept ourselves from _ being 
wash’d overboard. The man 
at the Helm whose business 
is to guide the Vessel was 
obliged to be tied to his Post 
with strong Cords, which in a 
Sailor’s Phrase is call’d Lashing. 
We sail’d during this Storm 
at about 14 Miles an hour, 
so that in a little time we 
lost sight of Land. This pro- 
digious motion of the Ship 
made us intolerably sick, even 
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the very Cat that we had on 
board lay as if she was dead, 
and I myself was so Ill that 
had the Ship been sinking, for 
my assistance, I could scarce 
have used my endeavour. 

This terrible Storm continued 
all day and night. The Ship 
was so full Cargo that there 
was not room sufficient to 
sling me a Hammock, so I 
was obliged to be content with 
lying upon the bare boards in 
the Cabbin, but what with 
the motion of the Ship, and 
my Sickness, I was not able 
to get the least Sleep, but 
was knock’d from side to side 
of the Cabbin the whole Night 
through, that I realy thought 
I should have been beat to 
Death. But about six of the 
Clock the next Morning to 
the great Joy of us all The 
Storm abated very much, and 
our Sickness became less violent. 

By this time we were got 
into a fine part of the Sea for 
catching Makarel. I apply’d 
to one of the Sailors for fishing 
Tackle, who furnished me with 
Hook and Line, and for my 
bait I apply’d to my Coat. I 
cutt a little of the Lineing 
which was Red, and a little 
of the outside which was brown, 
and with these pieces I backed 
my Hook. With this imaginary 
morsel I catch’d many fine 
ones, which we had cook’d 
immediately. This Fish is 
esteem’d as fine as any in the 
Sea, they generally weigh about 
2 lb., and are often sold in 
London at an extraordinary 
price. 

All this time the Ship was 
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in her right Course at the rate 
of about twelve miles an hour, 
but in the Night she went 
something less. About five o’ 
the Clock in the Morning, we 
past by an Island in the middle 
of the Sea called Healigaland. 
This Island is very near round, 
its diameter is said to be about 
3 miles. There is said to be 
five hundred Inhabitants upon 
this Island, and their chief 
support is fishing and plunder- 
ing Ships that are unfortunately 
cast away there. They are 
subject to the King of Denmark, 
and are reckoned a barbarous 
outrageous kind of People. 
Upon this Island is erected a 
prodigious large light House 
which all the Kings in Europe 
help to support. It’s as high 
as any Church Steeple and upon 
the top of it is constantly kept 
a large fire in dark nights, which 
can be seen upwards of eight 
leagues which has a deal of the 
appearance of a Comet in the 
Air. 

After we had passed this 
Island we sailed for about 30 
Leagues, and then came to the 
entrance of the river Elbe. At 
this place we were boarded by 
a Pilot that takes the entire 
charge of the Ship to himself. 
This River is very dangerous 
& full of sand Banks that no 
Captain will pretend to conduct 
his own Ship. Therefore there 
are thirty old experienced 
Navigators whose business is to 
study the nature of this River, 
which is near five miles over, 
and is supposed to be the 
largest in Europe; it runs quite 
through the Heart of Germany 
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and is navigable for upwards 
of five hundred miles. We 
sailed down it 70 miles, and 
had a very delightful Prospect 
on each side: on our right hand 
was Hanover and on our left 
Denmark. 

When we got to Hamburgh, 
this being the Town we em- 
barked for, I was very much 
surprised to see such a number 
of Ships as there is in this 
Harbour. I do believe there 
were five thousand sail of 
different sorts. 

We landed about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and took up 
our Lodgings at a Tavern near 
the waterside. The Landlord 
and Landlady very luckily for 
us could speak English, other- 
wise we should have been very 
ill off, for neither my Master 
or I could speak one word of 
their Language, not so much 
as to have ask’d for Victuals 
and Lodging. Germany has 
several free Towns that are 
entirely independent from any 
Government but their own, and 
Hamburgh is intirely the Princi- 
pal amongst them. The Ham- 
burgers coins their own specie 
of Money, which is not current 
out of their Town; all our 
Money was passable here, ex- 
cepting Halfpence. A Guinea 
goes for 22s. and half a Guinea 
in the same proportion, but 
none of their money is payable 
here. Hamburgh is a very 
large Town, perhaps twice as 
large as York, and is the 
fullest of Inhabitants of any 
place I ever saw excepting 
London. The houses are ex- 


tremely high, many I saw that 
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were 8 or 9 Story, and so full 
of Windows, that a House not 
bigger than one of our moderate 
farmhouses in England, hath 
upwards of a hundred Windows 
about it, but let it be remark’d 
that here is no Window Tax 
in this Country to pay. This 
Town hath three large Moats 
runs round it, over which Moats 
there are nine Draw-bridges ; 
out of these Moats and the 
River Elbe run lakes down 
every principal Street. Many 
of these Lakes (Canals) are 
10 or 12 yards over; by this 
conveniency the Merchants 
have an opportunity of putting 
their Merchandise on board of 
Vessels at their own Doors; over 
these Lakes there is 230 Bridges. 
This Town swarms’ with 
Merchants from all parts of 
the World, for it’s the greatest 
trading Town in all Germany ; 
it’s quite a support to the whole 
Continent. In this Town there 
is four particular large Churches, 
one whose Steeple is 400 foot 
high. There’s an extraordinary 
fine fish Market both for Salt 
and fresh water Fish; and in 
such perfection that one may 
buy each Sort alive. Likewise 
here is an excellent Market 
for all sorts of Garden stuff, 
especially Fruit, which is 
exceeding fine, and grows 
against most of their Houses 
in the Streets. Their Carriages 
are drawn mostly about the 
Streets by Men, six or eight to a 
Carriage. Most of the Men that 
are Tradesmen have their Ears 
bored, and wears something 
relating to their Business in 
their Ears. You may see a 
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Joiner wearing in one Ear an 
Axe, in the other a Plane. 
(I would not have my Reader 
to imagine that the Axe and 
plane they wear in their Ears 
are as big as those they work 
with.) They wear five or six 
pair of Breeches at one time, 
they have no top Coats, but 
have two or three Waistcoats, 
the laps of which they put in 
at the top of their Breeches ; 
they have no Pockets in their 
Waistcoats, but two very large 
ones on each side of their 
Breeches, in which they carry 
their Victuals, Snuff, and 
Tobacco. One Man politely 
asked me to eat some Hang 
Beef, which he had pulled warm 
from his Buttock, but I not 
liking his Larder, I begged to 
be excused. The Women dress 
as follows: they all in general 
wear Bed Gowns, likewise six 
or seven Petticoats on at a 
time (Pray don’t think I counted 
them). Their Bed Gown they 
put in at the top of their 
Petticoats, which only reaches 
down to their Knees. They 
were no Stays excepting the 
Lady’s of the first Rank; they 
were no Shoes, but they have 
curious fine Slippers, which are 
neatly embroidered with Gold 
and Silver, but they are only 
wore by the richer Sort of 
People ; the Commonality 
neither wear Slippers, nor yet 
Stockings ; and with their plod- 
ding bare foot from their 
Infancy, their feet is almost 
round. 

Notwithstanding they will not 
afford themselves Shoes and 
Stockings, they wear the most 
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extravagant Caps I ever saw, 
they are most of them Red 
or black Velvet; and covered 
all over with either Gold or 
Silver Lace, and on the top 
of these Caps by way of Hatts 
they wear things curiously made 
of Straw, and near the Size 
and shape of one of our Bee- 
hives. They are remarkable 
stout made Men, many I saw 
that was upwards of six foot 
high. The most commendable 
thing belonging to them is their 
Modesty, in which they are said 
to excel all Europe. 

They have one very odd 
Custom amongst their fair Sex, 
which is, if any of them are 
seen in the Streets in Hamburgh, 
without a Basket hung on their 
Arm, it’s esteemed a very im- 
modest thing. Even when they 
go to Church they carry their 
common Prayer Book in one 
of these Baskets made in a 
curious form of Willows and 
painted various Colours. If 
they go a-walking for Pleasure 
they must carry their Baskets, 
otherwise the Men looks upon 
them as lewd Women. The 
Men all smoak Tobacco, which 
custom they are taught while 
Infants, so there’s no such 
thing as meeting Man or Boy 
without a Pipe stuck in his 
Jaws. I saw _ several little 
Children that could but just 
walk about the Streets smoak- 
ing with all the Gravity im- 
aginable. These Men have one 
disgustful Practise amongst 
them (in my Opinion) which is 
instead of shaking hands with 
their Friends and Acquaintance, 
they kiss one another. One 
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may frequently see as one 
walks in the Streets, two men 
meet and clasp one another 
in their Arms. 

All kind of Provision is to 
be bought here exceedingly 
cheap. Beef, Mutton, and Veal 
at about three half pence pr 
Ib. Though it is not very 
fat, it is full of Gravey, but 
instead of cutting it into Joints 
as we in England, they cut it 
in square Lumps, three or 
four pound in a piece, of which 
they can make two or three 
Gallons of Soop. They never 
plain roast or boil any kind 
of Meat, but make great variety 
of made Dishes, in which they 
use great quantitys of Garlick, 
which is a root my Master and 
I cannot indure in Victuals ; 
so we were obliged to live 
chiefly on Eggs, for you might 
sooner turn a resolute Pig 
than a German Cook out of 
his way. My Master had some- 
times half a Score Dishes for 
Dinner, but none of his own 
ordering. It is customary at 
these Taverns to keep Ordinary’s 
—that is, such a number of 
Dishes is regularly dressed every 
day; often the first Dish was 
@ square lump of boiled Beef 
with a brown Sauce, and the 
Beef stuffed with Garlick heads, 
and in the middle of the 
Table constantly a Garlick soop. 
We wanted to have a plain 
broil’d beef Stake, which we 
got them to agree to, but then 
they insisted upon it the Stake 
would not be eatable unless 
it was laid on a Dish that had 
its bottom rubb’d well with 
Garlick. 
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My Master received an In- 
vitation to dine with a Gentle- 
man in a town called Alteni,! 
which is in the King of Den- 
mark’s Dominion. [I hir’d him 
a Coach and four horses, and 
away we went. My Master 
met with very genteel Usage. 
I dined with this Gentleman’s 
Servants. Amongst a great 
Number, not one could speak 
a word of English, nor I a 
word of Danish, so my tongue 
was of no use to me whilst 
I was amongst them. It’s 
impossible to describe the dis- 
trest Scituation a person is 
in, that cannot speak the 
Language of the Country they 
are in. They were as much 
surprised with my Dress and 
Person as if I had been ever 
so great Monster; some got 
my Hat and shewed it round 
the House, others came and 
turned me about to view my 
Cloths. In this ridiculous pos- 
ture I was obliged to submit 
myself to their Fancy. They 
treated me with very fine 
Wines, which they prest so 
hard upon me that I could 
not by any means pacify them 
until I had drunk a whole 
Bottle. The Gardiner, as I 
took him to be by his blue 
apron, took me into the Garden 
and shewed me all over, and 
treated me with several sorts 
of fine fruit. This town of 
Alteni is very large, and the 
Streets are long and streight, 
and the Buildings regular. 
Likewise it has as great a 
Communication with the River 
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Elbe as Hamburgh. It is a 
place of as great trade for all 
sorts of Merchandise. There 
is a great Harbour for Ships, 
especially Whale fishers, there 
are many large Houses where 
they extract the Oil from the 
Whales blubber; there has been 
so many brought here, the bone 
is so plentiful, that almost all 
the Posts in the Streets are 
Whalebone. 

Alteni is about two Miles 
from Hamburgh, and the Road 
is exceedingly pleasant, adorned 
with a fine Avenue of Trees 
and several Walks, in which 
the Hamburghers are very fond 
of taking their evening Recrea- 
tions. After twelve o’ the 
clock on the Sabbath day one 
would imagine they think Sun- 
day to be over, for they seem- 
ingly pay little or no regard 
to afternoon Worship. If they 
have attended in the forenoon, 
they think themselves entirely 
at Liberty to spend the after- 
noon as they chuse. Most 
young People seem to be then 
fondest of going to Alteni, 
where there is a set of Houses 
that accommodates them with 
everything to answer their 
wicked purposes. You can 
scarcely pass a House without 
hearing them Fidling and Danc- 
ing, this being a kind of 
Diversion they are fond of; 
so in this irregular manner 
the Sabbath gets ended. These 
people are of two different 
Opinions in point of Religion, 
though they both think there 
is no harm in being merry 
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as they call it after the forenoon 
Service: the one pretends to 
Calvin’s Tenets, the other sort 
is of the opinion of Luther. 
(This Luther and Calvin were 
originally papist Priests, but 
finding out the Errors of Popery, 
they renounced it and became 
Protestants, and established it 
upon the Continent.) The 
difference of these two great 
Men in regard to their Tenets 
of Religion as far as I could 
learn was Luther believed that 
God Allmighty extendeth his 
free Grace to every Individual, 
and Calvin believed in Pre- 
destination (in my Opinion two 
great Opposites). 

From this Town we returned 
at night to Hamburgh, where 
we hired an Interpreter, and 
the next morning set off for 
Berlin. The Manner of travel- 
ling in this Country is this: 
we hired a Waggon which is 
little better than our Sledges, 
only this difference, they have 
four small wheels under them, 
not much larger than our 
Chester Cheeses, and not the 
least covering to them; they 
are generally drawn by five 
or seven Horses. They have 
no regular Method in gearing 
their horses together, but drive 
them all on a Lump. They 
have Cords from every Horse 
to the Carriage, a Swager (mean- 
ing a Waggoner) rides upon 
the fore part of his Waggon, 
in the same manner as a Coach- 
man upon his Box. We bought 
@ Basket which we filled with 
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Hamms, Tongues, and hang 
Beef. Likewise we got three 
Gallons of Brandy. We hired 
one of these forementioned 
Machines, and set off for Esche- 
burgh in Hanover, about 18 
Miles from Hamburgh; when 
we got to this town we stopped 
at the head Inn, where we 
had for Dinner a roasted wild 
Boar, which was roasted whole 
with all its Bristles on. We 
eat very heartily on this wild 
Creature. 

This Town is in the middle 
of a large Wood, which is 
about 15 Miles over; it con- 
tains many different sorts of 
wild Beasts, but we saw none 
of them; at this time of the 
Year they get into the most 
remote parts of the Wood by 
way of concealment, but hard 
Frosts and Snows in Winter 
brings them out and makes 
them so dareing and ravenous 
as to attack the Inhabitants— 
nay, have been so outrageous 
as to sieze a Child in the 
Cradle. At this Town we 
changed Horses and Waggon, 
but got no better. 

We set off for Botsinburgh,} 
which is about 16 miles further. 
The Road is very sandy, and 
none of it Turnpike; here we 
could not travel faster than a 
Mile an hour. By this time 
we were very sleepy and should 
have been glad to have met 
with Beds, but by our Inter- 
preter’s inquirys we were in- 
formed there [was] not a bed 
to be got in all the Town, 





1 The name is wrong. Boitzenburg was in Mecklenburg, and is most likely the 
place described next under the name of Ferbelin. 
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though it’s a large Town, and 
has three large Moates round. 
It is in Hanover, consequently 
is guarded by MHanoverians, 
who are large well-built Men, 
and well disciplined ; I got in 
Company with some of the 
Sergeants and treated them 
with a bottle of Wine. I filled 
out a Glass, and drank a health 
to George the third King of 
Great Brittain, on purpose to 
feel how they were affected 
to our King, he being their 
Elector ; they were exceedingly 
pleased with my Company, and 
were very sorry to part with 
me, for they are very fond of the 
English. 

From this Town we went to 
Ferbelin,! which is about 30 
Miles from Botsenburgh. The 
Road is exceedingly sandy and 
the Soil is very poor and 
barren, in so much that for 
many thousand of Acres we 
saw not so much as a blade of 
Grass grow; the soil is very 
much like Calis sand. This 
poor barren country is in Meck- 
lenburg, where our Queen comes 
from ; one of her Aunts I saw. 
Nothing grows to so great a 
perfection here as Fir trees; 
they are particularly large. We 
travelled thro’ one wood for 
12 miles that is entirely of these 
Firrs, without being mixed with 
any other sorts of wood, not 
even so much as a Brier. There 
is a whimsical ridiculous Custom 
observed in this Country, Viz*-: 
When a Couple are married the 
Groom must plant a certain 
number of fruit Trees of what 
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sort his fancy directs; if they 
happen to prosper and bear 
well it is a conceived Maxim 
amongst them that he married 
a Maid; if they happen to dye 
and bear no fruit, they believe 
themselves cheated in their 
Choice, and many has carried 
this Piece of Stupidity to such 
a length as to make themselves 
miserable about it. These Fruit 
trees are generally set by the 
Roadside, which gives a Tra- 
veller a good opportunity to 
feast himself. They happened 
to be ripe when I was there, 
and I eat of many different 
sorts. All the Women goes 
without Shoes and Stockings, 
and the Men uses them very 
Ill; they oblige them to work 
at all sorts of Husbandry. One 
may frequently see the Wife 
drive the Plough, and the 
Husband driving it at his 
leasure— nay, I have been 
credibly informed that the Men 
often stays at home, and nurses 
the Children and sends their 
Wives to hard labour; one 
piece of their Cruelty I was Eye 
Witness to. I saw one Man 
load his Wife with several sorts 
of things that he was going to 
sell at Market till she was 
ready to drop down with 
fatigue. They carry these loads 
to Market without Shoes or 
Stockings, while their idle 
Husbands walks by their Sides, 
as unfeeling for them as a 
Holmfirth coal Carrier for his 
Jack Ass. Their method of 
living in this Country is very 
indifferent ; they chiefly live 





2 A mistake. 


Fehrbellin would come after Perleberg, the next town mentioned. 
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on Horse beans and Rye, the 
flower of which they make 
into a sort of Pudding. Many 
thousands lives on this poor 
Diet. They have butter and 
Cheese, but owing to their 
dirtyness in their manageing 
of it, it is scarce eatable. I 
believe we should have been 
starved upon the Road, had 
it not been for our Basket 
provisions. Their Cattle are 
remarkably small, their Sheep 
has very coarse Wool, and of 
an inferior Size to ours. Their 
Horses are very small and 
weak. The little Corn they had 
to get in this poor Country was 
got in July. 

Ferbelin is a Town well 
guarded by Soldiers, it has 
been a strong fortified place, 
but by neglect the fortifica- 
tions are run much out of 
repair. Their are three wide 
Moates round it, over which 
their are draw Bridges; it is 
well guarded by the Mecklen- 
burgers. 

From this Town we went 
to Pearlburg,! which is about 
18 Miles from Ferbelin. The 
Road is very sandy, and cuts 
very deep. We could only 
travel at the rate of a Mile 
an Hour, though we were drawn 
by four Horses. We stop’d 
at several Houses, and would 
gladly have met with Lodgings, 
but instead of finding Beds, 
we found them lying pro- 
miscuously Men, Women, and 
Children, like a parcel of Piggs, 
upon a Bed of Straw at one 
end of the house, and at the 
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other end their different kinds 
of live Stock, such as their 
Horses, Cows, Pigs, &c., all 
in the same Room together. 
Their Houses are made in a 
square form and chiefly built 
with Wood and Plaister, and 
thatched with Straw; their 
fireplaces are generally in the 
middle of the House. They 
chiefly burn Peats such as 
those used in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. They have no 
Chimneys to their Houses, but 
leave the Smoak to find its 
way out asit can. This manner 
of lodging did not at all sute 
us, 80 we travelled on night 
and day until we came to 
Berlin, for we were informed 
their was not such a thing as 
a Bed to be met with, neither 
could we meet with anything 
to eat but their bad Butter, 
and Cheese. 

Pearlburg is a fine fortified 
Town, there are two large 
Moats round it, over which 
their are four draw Bridges. 
This is the first Town we came 
to in Prussia; it is guarded 
by the Prussians. At _ the 
entrance of this Town we were 
stopp’d by the Garrison, who 
demanded our Names, Char- 
acters, and Businesses, likewise 
from whence we came, and 
where we were going. After 
we had undergone half an 
hour’s Examination, we were 
permitted to travel on. Their 
Reason for being so strict 
in the King of Prussia’s 
Dominions is his being affraid 
of Treachery ; he believes all 





1 Perleberg. 
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Travellers come into his Country 
by way of Spies. Pearlburgh 
is about four Miles from Berlin, 
but the Prussian Mile is four 
of ours. We got to Berlin 
about six o’ the Clock in the 
Evening. Here we were stopp’d 
by the Soldiers, and went 
through as severe an Examina- 
tion as before. From _ this 
Garrison they sent a Soldier 
with us to a House appointed 
for the searching of Travellers’ 
baggage where ours remained 
all Night. We went to the 
head Inn very much fatigued, 
for we had not been in Bed 
for three Days and _ three 
Nights. We got each of us 
a Bed, strange beds as they 
were, for they have neither 
Blankets nor Sheets; but two 
large Beds of feathers, near 
the size of packs of Wool. 
Betwixt these Beds we lay 
(more properly stood), for they 
rear their Beds against the 
sides of the Houses almost 
perpendicular. 

This Countrey is very famous 
for Geese. I do believe we saw 
some Flocks of four or five 
thousand together. I enquired 
their Reason for breeding 80 
many, and was told for answer, 
that they breed them for winter 
Support, for when they are 
at the fattest, they kill, salt 
and dry them the same as 
we do our hang Beef, hence 
it is that they have such 
extravagant feather Beds. 

Berlin is the capital town 
in Prussia, and by much the 
finest in Germany. It is very 
large, and full of Inhabitants. 
There is a large River runs 
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thro’ the midst of it, one side 
of which is called the old Town, 
and the other the New Town. 
The Streets are remarkably 
streight and regular; one may 
see streight forwards for a 
Mile and half. The King of 
Prussia’s Pallace is a very 
noble Building. I was told it 
stands on no less than two 
Acres of Ground. Prince Fer- 
dinand hath a fine Palace in 
this City, that hath one hundred 
and thirty Windows in Front, 
but we could not see the 
Insides of either of these 
Palaces, owing to the King 
and the Prince being from 
home, who never admit any 
person to see these Palaces 
in their absence. I was told 
by several who affirmed it 
for truth that the King hath 
in his Palace a Tea Table 
with all the Tea Equipage of 
solid Gold. We went to see 
the King’s Garrison Church, 
which is a fine large Building, 
but the most remarkable thing 
belonging it is an Organ of 
so prodigious a Size that it 
takes up one end of the Church. 
By Machineary in this noble 
Instrument two Cherubims 
beats two Kettle Drums, and 
two Angels blows two trumpets ; 
there are two Suns which turns 
round very quick and plays all 
the small Pipes; before these 
Suns flies two Eagles. The 
Eagle is the King of Prussia’s 


Arms. Likewise the Eagle is 
the only Bird that can 
fly against the Sun. The 


Machineary of this Instrument 
is Supposed to be the finest 
of anything of the kind in 
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Europe. In this Church is 
145 Stands of Colours, that 
this noble Warrior the King 
of Prussia took from the Enemy 
in time of Battle. 

We went to see his Armory 
(that is a place where all 
warlike Stores are deposited). 
We saw several of his Cannon 
which he had used in battle, 
that were much disabled; we 
also saw the small Armory 
which is tolerable well, but 
no ways comparable to ours 
in the Tower of London. We 
attended the Parade, which is 
a place where Soldiers are 
usually exercised every Morn- 
ing, and saw these fine Soldiers 
perform their Exercise, this 
being my Master’s chief induce- 
ment to come to Berlin, for 
they are such fine Men, and 
so well disciplined, that Officers 
goes from all parts of the 
World to see them. Notwith- 
standing they are cruelly treated 
by their Officers, each of whom 
carries a large Cane, with which 
they beat the Men unmercifully, 
for so small a fault as having 
their Hats a little out of 
form. They make them stand 
as upright as if each Man 
had a Kitchin Poker cramm’d 
down his Throat. One poor 
Man we saw that had unfor- 
tunately a hump Back, upon 
which these barbarous Officers 
constantly beat upon it, to 
such a degree as caused it to 
mortify, which is likely to 
prove the poor Man’s death. 
If they come upon the Parade 
with the least Spot of Rust 
upon their Firelocks, they inflict 
@ Punishment called running 
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the Gauntlet, which is done 
in the following manner: they 
make five hundred Men form 
a Lane down which the Prisoner 
walks, a Sergeant goes before 
and holds the sharp End of 
his Halberd to his Breast ; 
another walks behind and holds 
an Halberd to his Back, so 
they can only walk the pace 
these Sergeants chuse; as the 
Prisoner walks betwixt these 
lines of Men, he receives a 
Stroke from each Man with a 
Weapon that fetches blood at 
every Stroak. 

Another Punishment they 
have, which is onely inflicted 
upon Deserters. They have a 
dark deep Dungeon, into which 
the Prisoner is put; they tye 
his hands and Toes together, 
and to the small of their Backs 
they tye four hundred Weight ; 
in this posture they remain 
four days, and then are took 
out and Shott. Though many 
frequently attempt to desert 
from this shocking Service yet 
few accomplishes their desires ; 
for a8 soon as they suspect a 
Man missing, they immediately 
fire a large Cannon which they 
have for that purpose, which 
can be heard upwards of twenty 
miles. This gives an Alarm to 
the Farmers round about, who 
immediately take fire Arms 
and go in search of these 
Deserters. If any Man is found 
screening or harbouring a 
Deserter, he is directly Shot 
without any further Ceremony. 
The King hath a Regiment of 
Chivalry called Yeagers: these 
Men in time of Peace are 
stationed about the skirts of 
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the Country. Their are about 
five Thousand of them, who are 
kept in times of Peace to take 
up Deserters. It’s as impossible 
for a Deserter to escape their 
Hands, as to come to the 
knowledge of a woman’s age 
before she is married. In time 
of War these Chivalry are 
used as our light Horsemen to 
Scout about the Enemy, and 
kill the commanding Officers. 
They are so dexterously taught 
the use of fire Arms, that they 
will engage to shoot a Ball in 
the compass of a Crown piece, 
for a hundred times together. 
Their firelocks are eight square 
within. Their uniform is Green 
with Gold-laced Hats. Setting 
aside this Regiment, the rest 
of the King’s Chivalry are not 
worth Noticing, being un- 
eaqually sized, and badly 
mounted. Their uniform is 
Buff colour. They all wear 
Whiskers, that is they let their 
hair grow upon their upper Lip. 
This hair they wax with Shoe- 
makers wax, until it stands out 
like Swines Bristles. I have 
seen some of these Whiskers 
three Inches long, which they 
wear under a pretence of making 
them look fiercer. The Grana- 
diers of the Infantry wears 
Whiskers also. When they get 
a Recruit, if he happens to be 
crooked in his Body, they make 
him wear an Iron Waistcoat, 
so contrived as to bring him 
into form in a little time, but 
then the operation is so violent, 
and severe, that few survives it. 

We met with a Soldier who 
was born at Barnsley, his name 
is Wilkinson, he deserted from 
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Prussian Service. My Master 
took him to our Inn, and 
treated him with the best the 
House afforded; he also gave 
him some Money. We met 
with a Man from Manchester, 
named Norman. These Men 
my Master got to bring their 
firelocks, and to teach him 
their Exercise, which they very 
willingly complyed with. They 
went through all their different 
Motions with great Dexterity. 

Norman was formerly a Drum 
Major in the Westminster 
Militia, but by some means he 
got from them, and engaged 
himself with a quack Doctor 
as his Footman. This Doctor 
took him to France and there 
discharged him. Soon after he 
was kidnapt into the Prussian 
Service, in which he has been 
three years. When he first 
went into this Service he was 
a very healthful Man, but 
by wearing the Iron Waistcoat 
and running the Gauntlet he is 
become quite a Cripple, though 
he is but about 25 Years of Age. 

This Man walked all over 
Berlin with me, and shewed 
me everything worth Observa- 
tion. I inquired if there was 
anything to buy in the Town 
worth takeing to England; he 
told me the likelyest things 
were Ruffles and Snuff boxes. 
I got him to go with me to a 
Shop, where I bought a quan- 
tity of both, and in order to 
pay for them I changed a six 
and thirty Piece; for which 


they gave me twelve Dollars, 
A Dollar being there 44 Pence, 
so I got by the changeing of 
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this Piece eight Shillings proffit. 
Snuff boxes I bought at 8d. 
apiece, which are worth in 
England 3s. 6d. apiece. I 
bought a Number of Sea Dogs 
Skins, Tobacco Pouches, at 
three half pence apiece ; which 
was sold in Yorkshire when 
I got home at Eighteen pence 
apiece; so wonderful is the 
difference betwixt Goods there 
and here; but then all the 
Goods you Buy are liable to be 
taken from you by the Custom 
house Officers, else one Voyage 
is sufficient to make a Man’s 
fortune. 

We continued in Berlin for 
five Days, and then went to 
Potsdam, and in our way we 
stopped at Spandaw. This is a 
Town in Prussia about twelve 
Miles from Berlin. Near this 
town the King hath a Prison, 
which is said to be the terriblest 
place in the World. We went 
to see it, and walked all over 
it, and saw such Objects of 
pitty, that it would pierce the 
heart of a Stone to see with 
what Barbarity they are used. 
There was about five hundred 
of these poor Souls confined in 
this place, some for Life, others 
for seven or fourteen years ; 
their Subsistence is nothing but 
Rye bread and Water, and this 
in so little a quantity, as scarce 
sufficient to Keep Soul and 
Body together. Many dyes 
through Hunger. They have 
no Clothes allowed them after 
they come into this prison, so 
when they have wore out the 
Clothes they first come in with, 
they go naked; many we saw 
who had not a Rag to cover 
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their Nakedness, not even so 
much as a Fig leaf. They 
make them work at various 
sorts of Slavery. Some we saw 
with their Legs chain’d to 
Wheel barrows, with which they 
are obliged to work all the 
days of their Lives. To every 
two Slaves their is a Man, 
who has the driving of them, 
who beats them with as little 
compassion as a Carter doth 
his Horses. If any of the 
King’s Officers displease him, 
or the richest Man in his 
Kingdom, he immediately sends 
them to this place. There is a 
General there now and several 
Merchants, who fares little 
better than the Common Sort. 
Even the Prince of Prussia, 
who is his own Nephew, he 
hath sent for three Weeks or a 
Month together. He just acts 
as he chuses, and reigns entirely 
Arbitrary; he has no Parlia- 
ment or Counsel to consult, 
neither has he any Magistrates, 
or any Officers of the civil Power. 
He entirely manages his King- 
dom by military Government. 
All Controversys are decided 
by the Military Power. 

The King can draw up his 
Army, and take them to Battle, 
with as much right as a Gentle- 
man in England can take out 
his pack of Hounds; and he 
takes care to keep them as 
ignorant of his Designs what 
he intends doing with them: 
for it is @ conceived Maxim 
with the King’s Wisdom to 
keep even his first General 
ignorant of his Intentions, till 
he brings them to the Place 
of Action. He frequently draws 
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30 or 40,000 of his Men together 
without ever telling his Reasons 
for so doing. He makes his 
Kingdom very little better than 
a Prison; not a man can get 
out of his Country without a 
Pass. There is a very rich 
Jew in the City of Berlin, 
who hath petitioned the King 
several times for his permission 
to let him go to the German 
Spaw, or any public place for 
a little Recreation, but the 
King considering he had got 
all his riches in his City, and 
was affraid if he let him go 
he would probably never return. 
The King is resolved that as 
he has got his riches in his 
Kingdom, that none shall go 
out, wrote him the following 
Letter to this Purport :— 


My DEAR ISRAEL,— 


Nothing but Death shall 
part us, so I hope you will 
content yourself with spending 
your days in Berlin. 


As soon as a male Child 
is born in this Kingdom they 
immediately send for the Parson 
of the Parish, who comes with 
a red Ribbon and puts it round 
the Child’s Neck, and from 
that time it becomes a Soldier. 
As they grow up they teach 
them their Exercise, hence it 
is that he can raise such a 
powerful Army, for every able 
Man in his whole country is 
well disciplined. He has one 
hundred and sixty thousand 
in constant pay, and can raise 
occasionally when he calls up 
his Farmers Four hundred thou- 
sand, though his Country is 
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not much larger than York- 
shire. These Farmers he exer- 
cises for three or four Months 
every Spring. They all wear 
long tails, that reach down 
to their Waistband, and Cock- 
cades in their Hats. 

When we had viewed over . 
this shocking Prison my Master 
and I distributed some Money 
amongst these poor Slaves, and 
then set off for Potsdam, which 
is about 18 Miles from Spandaw. 
In our way we went through 
a large Wood ten Miles over. 
In this Wood are great Numbers 
of various sorts of Wild Beasts, 
and Eagles in abundance. We 
saw one very large one perched 
upon the branch of a Tree. 
We past by two large Vineyards 
which is but newly planted, 
that the King wants to bring 
to Perfection. Likewise we 
saw two places that he hath 
appointed for the breeding of 
Silkk Worms. He wants to 
have everything within him- 
self. He hath got 30 Men 
from Yorkshire, in order to 
teach his Farmers our Art of 
Husbandry. When these Men 
first engaged with him they 
were promised great Encourage- 
ment, but when the King had 
got them into his Country 
he made them dance to a 
different Tune than they ex- 
pected. Two of the Men I 
saw, who gave us an account 
of their Usage. They told us 
they were little better treated 
than common Slaves; besides, 
he would not pay them the 
Money agreed for, neither would 
he allow them good Victuals 
to subsist upon. They seemed 
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heartily tired of their Scituation, 
and would gladly return to 
Yorkshire again, but as I before 
mentioned, no Man can get 
out of his Kingdom without 
his permit, and he knows better 
than to part with them ’till 
he has screwed out all their 
Knowledge in regard to im- 
provement of Land. He has 
made them give Instructions 
for the making of Plows, 
Harrows, and Carts, in imita- 
tion of ours in England; he 
has got a Sadler from Leeds, 
to teach the Art of making 
Saddles, who fares the same 
fate as the rest. 

We got to Potzdam about 
3 o’Clock in the afternoon. 
This Town is very beautiful, 
the Houses are remarkably well 
built ; through the midst of 
the Town runs a large River. 
The King’s Palace here is ex- 
ceedingly grand, it is covered 
with solid Copper, and Gilt 
with Gold, which appears ex- 
travagantly grand. We ex- 
pected to have met with the 
King in this City, but were 
disappointed; we were told 
he was reviewing sixty Thou- 
sand of his Men in Silesia, 
which is a Territory belonging 
to him, as Wales is to England. 

We took up our Lodgings 
at the head Inn, but met with 
just such Beds as _ before 
described. The next Morning 
the King returned from the 
Review and gave us a fine 
Opportunity of seeing him, for 
he exercised One thousand of 
his body Guards, and gave 
the word of Command with 
his Voice. We saw him walk 


betwixt the Ranks with his 
broad Sword drawn out of 
the Scabbard, with which he 
laid on any of the Men he 
found irregular in their Ranks 
unmercifully. He was cloathed 
in Regimentals which were no 
ways superior to any of the 
Officers. His Coat did not 
appear worth more than three 
shillings a Yard, which was 
blue lined with white. His 
Guard is cloathed in blue 
lappel’d Coats, faced down with 
Scollopt Silver Lace. His 
Granadiers wair Silver Caps 
which stands a foot higher 
than their Foreheads, which 
makes them appear like so 
many Giants. There is not a 
Man amongst them less than 
six foot high, and many there 
are four or five Inches higher. 
One in particular I saw was 
Seven foot high: this Man 
was born in Ireland. 

At the same Inn we lodged 
at, lodged one Count O Rorock, 
Chamberlain to the King of 
Denmark; my Master and he 
got soon acquainted. He was 
so obliging as to introduce 
him to the Prince of Prussia, 
Prince Henry, and Prince Fer- 
dinand, also to two Princesses ; 
he was very respectfully received 
amongst them. They ‘invited 
him to Supper, which Invitation 
he accepted off. The Prince 
of Prussia speaks good English; 
my Master and he conversed 
very familiarly on several Sub- 
jects. He staid ‘till about 
Eleven of the Clock with them, 
and then returned to his Lodg- 
ings very well pleased with his 
Visit. 
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As I was walking in the 
Streets of Potzdam, a Man 
genteely dressed came to me 
and desired to know if I was 
not English, which he had 
some reason to suspect by 
the manner of my Dress. After 
a few Words had passed betwixt 
us, he gave me an Invitation 
to see the King’s Stable of 
Horses, he being the head 
Groom and Farrier; his be- 
haviour was uncommonly civil. 
He shewed me all the King’s 
Horses, amongst the rest one 
that had been wounded in 
nine different places in his 
Body, when the King was on 
his Back ; he shewed me near 
a hundred Horses, that were 
all English, and most of them 
Yorkshire. The King is con- 
siderably more strict in this 
Town than any other in his 
Kingdom ; he will not permit 
an Inhabitant to put a foot 
out of it unless he have a Pass; 
if a Soldier is seen without 
the Gates, he is immediately 
Shot as a Deserter. There is 
a Scotch Man in his Service 
has a Wife lives about a quarter 
of a Mile out of Town, and he 
for this eight Years has not 
been once permitted to go to 
see her. 

We staid four days at Pots- 
dam, but had intended to have 
left one day sooner, which we 
could not do for want of a 
Pass, which had it not been 
granted, he could have kept 
us at his Pleasure, and who 
dared to say What doest thou ? 
Several of his Officers would 
gladly have inlisted me, and 
wanted very much to persuade 
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my Master to part with me. 
They promised me great en- 
couragement and assured me 
I should soon be made Sergeant. 
I declined their Offers by 
assuring them I was born in 
a Kingdom of Freedom and 
Liberty, and that Britons never 
would be Slaves. I told them 
if I was to serve a King it 
should be the King of England 
in preference to the King of 
Prussia, or any other Monarch 
in Europe. This Answer did 
not very well please them, 
which gave me no concern, for 
I knew I had a Master that 
would protect me from them, 
else I should have been ill off, 
for they would most certainly 
have pressed me. 

We got a Permit to leave 
Potsdam, and then set off for 
Berlin. When we got there we 
found it was the Fair. We 
walked all over the Town, and 
saw great Variety of things to 
sell. This Fair is most remark- 
able for Linens, Children Toys, 
and worked Ruffles of all sorts, 
which are to be bought exceed- 
ingly cheap. We staid one 
Night in the Town, and the 
next Morning got our Pass 
renewed. This Pass runs in 
many Respects like our Justices 
Warrants in England to pass 
Vagrants, so I leave the Reader 
to judge how disagreeable it 
must be to a Traveller to be 
called up before every imperti- 
nent Officer, as if one was a 
Thief, or a Vagabond. 

After travelling two Nights 
and two Days without ever 
being in Bed, we consequently 
became very Sleepy, and as 
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we were going thro’ a large 
Wood in the Night-time My 
Master, our Interpreter, the 
Coachman, and myself were 
all fast asleep together; when 
we awaked we found ourselves 
lost. However, we made the 
Coachman get off the Box and 
go in search of the Road, which 
with some difficulty he found. 
After we were set into the Road 
again, we could not help being 
diverted by this odd Adventure ; 
when we got to the place where 
we changed our Horses, our 
Interpreter gave them an 
account of our being lost, which 
did not at all surprize them, 
for they told us it frequently 
happen’d to their Coachmen. 
My Master and I could not go 
any further without rest, being 
so fatigued with travelling, so 
we stopped in a Village about 
eleven of the Clock at Night, 
and got a Family to get out 
of their Beds to let us lie in 
them, for which my Master gave 
them something considerable. 
The next Day we got to 
Hamburgh, where we lodged 
at the head Inn. We went to 
see a garrisoned Town called 
Harburgh which is about twelve 
Miles by Water from Ham- 


burgh. This Town was a 
remarkable strong fortified 
Place. It is in Hanover, and 


in our possession at present. 
It was taken last War by the 
French, but not without a deal 
of trouble; they besieged it a 
long time together. We saw 
where they planted their 
Cannon, which is above a Mile 
from the Castle; we saw the 
Castle Wall beat almost down 
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to the Ground by Cannon Balls. 
There was a great deal of Blood 
shed both in taking and re- 
taking this Place. The Forti- 
fication is made tolerably strong 
again, and is guarded by the 
Hanoverians. This fortified 
Castle is more than a Mile in 
Circumference, and is very full 
of Soldiers and Slaves. If a 
Man commit a crime in Hanover, 
he is sent as a Slave to repair 
their demolished Fortifications. 
They are generally chained to 
the Tool assigned them to work 
with. Those that have com- 
mitted great Crimes are made 
Wheelers, Diggers, &c.: those 
who have committed less Crimes 
are imployed in less laborious 
Businesses; hence it appears 
that all these Criminals are 
made useful, as long as they 
live. Which kind of, Manage- 
ment I think very proper, and 
I do not see but that an 
Institution of this kind might 
be of great Utility to this 
Nation. Instead of Hanging, 
I would have them made useful 
to the whole Community in the 
manner before mentioned. I 
would have them work at the 
Navigations, Turnpikes, &c., 
which would be a means 
of rendering them shocking 
Objects to everybody, and 
consequently would deter others 
from following those Practises 
of Wickedness that had brought 
these poor Creatures to this 
state of Slavery; besides, a 
happy Advantage might accrue 
to themselves in this respect ; 
by their Days being prolonged 
to a natural Death, they might 
repent themselves thoroughly 
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of the Evil they had done and 
dye penitent Christians. 

We spent a whole day in 
viewing the shattered condition 
of Harburgh, and at night we 
returned to Hamburgh again. 
The Ship Liberty that took us 
over had during our travels in 
Germany unshipped her Cargo, 
and loaded again, and was 
waiting in the Elbe for a 
favourable wind, which did not 
happen of near three Weeks. 
However, my Master engaged 
to go back in her. During the 
time we lay wind-bound, we 
spent our time chiefly in seeing 
everything worth Observation 
in Hamburgh. My Master 
treated me to a Play, which no 
way entertained me, for I could 
not understand one Word the 
Actors said. I observed one 
Man acted the English Man, 
which I knew by his Dress. 
My Master allowed me half a 
Guinea for a Week’s Subsistence, 
which was very genteel. I 
dined every day at Cooks Shops, 
and had the choice of ten or a 
Dozen Dishes for about three 
Stivers, which in English Value 
is three Pence. My Liquor was 
Claret, for which I paid Six 
pence a Bottle ; which is worth 
5s. in England. 

One day as I was dining 
amongst a great number of 
People from various Nations, 
I got the Interpreter to get 
me some roast Beef. I observed 
upon the Table a dish of ready 
drest Cucumbers, which I 
imagined was free for anyone 
to help themselves to. I had 
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no sooner got some, but a 
Frenchman got up from the 
Table in a violent Passion and 
drew his Sword, and would 
certainly have stabbed me on 
the Spot, for this Dish happen’d 
to belong to him; but upon 
our Interpreter excusing for 
me, and I asking his pardon, 
the ill-natured Frenchman was 
quiet again. This submission 
for a thing wherein I thought 
no Offence to anyone, did not 
sit very easy ; but I recollected 
an old Proverb, It’s good to 
sleep in a whole Skin. 

The House we lodged at was 
so took with Lodgers, that there 
was no other place for me to 
Sleep but with a Gentleman’s 
Servant who was in a high 
Fever. I did not approve of 
my sickly Bedfellow, so I wrapt 
myself in my great Coat and 
lay three nights upon the 
Chamber floor, which kind of 
Lodging did not agree with my 
Constitution ; so I desired leave 
of my Master to sleep aboard 
the Ship Liberty, which lay in 
the Harbour, which he willingly 
granted; so I lay in a Ham- 
mock very comfortably all the 
time we were Wind-bound. 

The Wind turning into a 
right Quarter, we weighed 
Anchor, hoisted all our Sails, 
and went up the River Elbe 
for about thirty Miles, to a 
harbour called Luckstat.1_ Here 
by a contrary Wind we were 
obliged to remain four Days. 
This Town is in Denmark, 
and is very full of Soldiers. 
It’s said there are ten thousand 





1 Gluckstadt, 
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in it, and their Pay is no more 
than three half-pence a Day, 
which one would think im- 
possible to support them. There 
are many Slaves in this Har- 
bour, one we saw that had been 
in that Capacity upwards of 
forty Years. 

The Hamburghers once had 
an inclination to take this Town 
from the King of Denmark, 
and in order to execute their 
Plan they fitted out several 
Men of War, and sailed against 
it; but their Scheme did not 
answer, for their Reception was 
so very hott that they were 
obliged to sail off with all 
Expedition. One in particular 
was so distressed as to cut her 
Cable and leave her Anchor 
behind ; which the King ordered 
to be took out of the River 
and hung on the outside of 
the highest Church Steeple, as 
a scandal to the Hamburgers ; 
which so provokes them that 
they would give the King its 
weight in Gold to have it 
restored to them: but he will 
not upon any Consideration 
whatever. They live in great 
disunion ; he frequently takes 
thirty or forty Thousand of 
his Soldiers and encamps them 
round about Hamburgh, and 
then goes and borrows what 
sum of Money he wants. They 
know a Denial would be of 
bad Consequence; he would 
immediately set fire to the 
Town, so they are in a manner 
obliged to grant his Request ; 
and what is still worse, he 
never pays them again; 80 


it may be honestly said that 
this is absolute Robbery. It’s 
said the King of Prussia has 
made demands upon the Ham- 
burghers in the like Manner ; 
they are indebted very con- 
siderably at present. Hence 
it appears how subject this 
Town is to the insults of its 
neighbouring Powers ; and how 
can they help themselves? for 
Hamburgh to contend with the 
King of Prussia, or Denmark, 
would be like a Mouse engaging 
with a Cat. 

When the Wind served we 
weighed Anchor, and sailed 
about thirty Miles up the River 
Elbe, to an Harbour called 
Cookhaven.t Here by a con- 
trary Wind we were obliged 
to cast Anchor again, where 
we lay ten Days, the wind 
being all the time against us. 
During our stay here my Master 
and I went every day on Shore, 
in order to pick up Shell 
Fish, which we found in 
Abundance; I got as many 
Crabs one day as I could 
carry, and if I had _ there 
Waggons I could have filled 
them; likewise we got great 
plenty of Cockles, Muscles, and 
Periwincles, which are a kind 
of Sea Snails. We took these 
Fish on board our Ship and 
put them in Tubs, so took them 
out to eat as occasion required. 

Near Cookhaven is a little 
Town that belongs to Ham- 
burgh, though it is in Hanover ; 
it is a very convenient place 
for Ships to lay in Provisions 
at, for it often happens that 
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Ships are drove in here by 
distress. A very singular in- 
stance happened while we lay 
there; a Ship from Leith in 
Scotland, load with Coals from 
Hamburgh, in her way back 
again, was three times within 
sight of Leith, and by contrary 
Winds was drove three times 
to Cookhaven. This Town is 
intirely supported by Ships, 
and Fishing. On board our 
Ship was a Gentleman who 
was intimate with my Master, 
who he took to dine with him. 
We had two Musicians Pas- 
sengers who my Master got 
to play for him during Dinner ; 
and I also played upon the 
German Flute and they upon 
Violins. They dined with the 
Governor, who treated them 
with great respect. 

There was upon of twenty 
Sail of Ships waiting here for 
favourable Winds, which at last 
changed into a right Quarter. 
We all weighed Anchor, and 
fitted out our Ships for Sea; 
_ and a pretty Sight it is to 
observe with what Activity 
they are Managed. In about 
three hours we all got into 
the Sea, where we dispersed 
several Ways, but not one 
bound for Hull but the Liberty. 
When we got about thirty 
Miles out at Sea the Wind 
abated so much that we could 
only go at the rate of a Mile 
an hour. We passed by Halaga- 
land, and had a fine Prospect 
of it. It is a custom amongst 
the Sailors to make their Pas- 
sengers treat with a bottle 
of spirituous Liquors for the 
sight of this Island, and then 
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they make one free of the 
German Ocean. My Master 
gave the Ship’s Crew half a 
Guinea, which generously paid 
for us both. We sailed for 
two Days and two Nights at 
the rate of a Mile an hour, 
and in our right Course, but 
the Wind changing to South 
East drove us very near to 
Leith in Scotland; we would 
gladly have anchored, but upon 
plumbing the Sea we found 
it an hundred Fathom, and in 
some places all the Rope on 
board our Ship would scarce 
have reached the Bottom. 
However, the Wind altered 
again, and drove us as much 
South as before it had done 
North, till we got near London. 

This traversing the Sea gave 
me a good opportunity of im- 
proveing myself in the Art of 
Sailing. I have took delight 
in, and wanted nothing so 
much as the practical Part. 
The Mate and I were upon a 
friendly footing; he taught 
me the method of keeping the 
Ship’s Reckoning; also how 
to steer her, which I did for 
many Miles together. The Cap- 
tain and his Mate was wrong 
in their Reckoning at one time, 
which caused us to run at 
random for many Miles, but 
when we came to take their 
Meridian (that is taking their 
Observation by the twelve 
o’Clock Sun), they soon got 
themselves right again. We 
had exceeding hot Weather, and 
scarce any Wind; so we were 
at one time becalmed, for the 
Ship lay upon the Surface of 
the Water motionless. 
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During this time we were 
very much diverted with seeing 
wonderful strange Fishes, that 
played upon the surface of 
the Water; during this Calm 
we saw some hundreds of 
Grampus’s which are said to 
be young Whales; and Por- 
poises, which are near the Size 
and Shape of a Pig, and thou- 
sands of other different Sorts 
too numerous to particularize 
here. During this fine Weather 
I worked at all kinds of work 
aboard the Ship for my own 
Pleasure; sometimes I went 
to the top of the highest 
Mast, and there played the 
German Flute, for many hours 
together. 

After sailing seven Days and 
Nights, we discovered Spurn- 
head, which is the entrance 
into the River Humber; here 
the Sea was very shallow, and 
we were obliged to have two 
Men tied to the Outside of 
the Ship, to keep constantly 
plumming the Sea, for fear 
we should run into sand-banks. 
Our Ship would swim in fifteen 
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foot. At one time we plumbed 
y° Sea and found it but sixteen 
foot, 80 we were very near 
being set fast. 

However, we got safe into 
the River Humber, where we 
were boarded by four Custom 
house Officers, who searched 
all over the Ship. What un- 
accustomed Goods I had got, 
I put into the lineing of my 
Hat, and other places about 
me; I took out my German 
Flute and play’d them several 
Tunes, which pleased them so 
much that they never once 
thought of disturbing or search- 
ing me. We sailed down the 
River in the Night-time, and 
got safe into the Harbour. 
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THE DUKA-WALLAH OF WAPI-WAPI. 


BY L. HUME. 


THE duka, or general shop, 
that, with three native huts 
and the forlorn little tin station- 
shed of the railway, formed the 
township of Wapi-wapi in the 
Hakuna district of Kenya, 
belonged to Damshi Shamji, 
whose tongue - twisting name 
was, of course, familiarly 
shortened by the settlers to 
‘Dam.’ To say that the duka 
belonged to him is perhaps an 
overstatement ; for the capital 
had, no doubt, been collected, 
handful by reluctant handful, 
from Dam’s uncles, cousins, 
brothers, brothers-in-law, and 
brothers-out-of-law in Kenya 
and India. There were times 
when the shop was filled with 
Indians and the sing-song of 
Indian argument—obviously a 
meeting of distrustful share- 
holders on settling day. 

The first time I met Dam 
was soon after my arrival in 
the country. The ‘ up-mixed’ 
—the heavy train, part 
passenger, part goods — had 
been winding its way for hours 
around and between the moun- 
tains on the edge of the Great 
Rift Valley; puffing slowly 
and painfully up the long 
inclines, clanking and swinging 
merrily along on the down- 
grades, sliding sedately over 
the many iron viaducts, and 
spending an unconscionable 
time in the infrequent stations. 
I was sitting alone in my 


carriage, into which the after- 
noon sun shone, first on one 
side and then on the other; 
for the track described curve 
after curve, and in the course 
of a few miles the engine 
would face all four points of 
the compass. At last, shortly 
before the sun went down, the 
train emerged on to the open 
plain—the floor of the Rift. 
Here on each side were game, 
chiefly antelope and ostrich, 
not troubling to turn their 
heads as the train passed within 
a few yards of them, nor dis- 
turbed at all by the throaty 
whistle that announced the 
approach to another station. 
The sun was sinking out of 
sight as the train pulled up 
at the platformless tin shed; 
and I, knowing that there was 
still a twenty-mile drive before 
me, began to look anxiously 
about for the car that was to 
meet me. There was no sign 
of it. Apparently I was the 
only passenger for this station ; 
and the only people in sight, 
besides the guard of the train, 
the Indian stationmaster and 
his assistant, were a few natives 
and Indians who had evidently 
come merely to see the train. 
I went up to the stationmaster, 
and asked if he knew anything 
about the arrangements for my 
transport. ‘‘ Oh yes,’ he said. 


“Mr Firth left a message to 
say would you go up on Damshi 
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Shamji’s lorry, as he cannot 
come down. I have much work 
to do now, please; when the 
train has gone I will arrange.”’ 
So I waited, wondering, as I 
had wondered at most of the 
stations on the way, why the 
train did not go on. For there 
appeared to be nothing happen- 
ing—there were no passengers 
to get on board, and the few 
packages railed to this lonely 
spot had already been taken 
out. At last—again for no 
apparent reason—the guard and 
stationmaster ceased to chat ; 
the former climbed aboard, the 
latter retreated to his little 
office, and without whistle or 
other signal the train began to 
move. As soon as it had crossed 
the points, the station-boy, who 
had been sitting all this time 
on the end of the point lever, 
got off, threw over the lever, 
and sat down on the ground. 
His work was done, but the 
stationmaster’s was not, or 80 
it seemed, for he did not re- 
appear. So I continued to 
wait, content to look around at 
the peaceful evening scene. 
Dusk was falling fast. To 
the east, the massive ridge of 
mountains that forms the wall 
of this part of the Rift, stood 
towering up beyond the plain. 
The sky above them shaded 
down from palest blue to orange ; 
the mountains themselves were 
as if cut from black cardboard. 
Horizontal drifts of grey mist 
were beginning to form in the 
fast cooling air. Quickly the 
light faded in the sky, every- 
thing except the hill-outline 
was lost in the gloom, and I 
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became aware of lamplight in 
the Indian duka near at hand, 
and of the stationmaster calling 
to me from his office. 

“T think the lorry is ready 
now,’’ he said. ‘ Will you come 
over to the duka, please ? ”’ 

Outside the duka was a lorry 
of ancient vintage, with the 
engine running. From the smell 
of its exhaust it was clear that 
kerosene, not petrol, was its 
diet. Four separate streams of 
water fell from its radiator. One 
head-lamp—the nearside one 
—was burning; the other was 
dead. There was, of course, no 
tail-light. The hood above the 
driving-seat was made of rusty- 
looking corrugated iron, and 
there was no bonnet to the 
engine. A twist of wire held 
one crumpled front wing up off 
the tyre, and the wing flapped 
and rattled with the vibration 
of the engine. Perched up in 
the back were seven natives, 
two of them holding lighted 
hurricane-lamps. They were 
chattering and laughing; and 
the driver, another native, was 
doing a sort of tap-dance on 
the accelerator to keep the 
engine alive. I was looking 
askance at the peculiar vehicle 
(which I came later to know 
as typical of the Indian-duka- 
lorry), when a pleasantly smiling 
old Indian came out of the shop. 
He was dressed in a pugaree, 
a tweed coat, and a sort of 
white nightshirt affair reaching 
to just below his knees. His 
legs were bare, except for shoes 
with turned-up toes. Having 
said a few words to the station- 
master, he turned to me. 
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“Good evening, Sahib. If 
you are ready, we go, please.” 

“Quite ready,’ I replied. 
“ Are all my things in ?”’ 

*€ Allin, Sahib,” said Damshi ; 
and we climbed aboard. 

Damshi sat in the middle, 
next the driver, and I was 
outside left. The driver said 
something to one of the natives 
lounging about, who picked up 
a kerosene-tin and poured about 
two gallons of water into the 
radiator. Then with more tap- 
dancing—with both feet this 
time—some crashings from the 
gear-box, and a cloud of white 
noisome kerosene smoke from 
the exhaust, we were off. It 
was a noisy departure. Natives 
ran alongside, shouting unin- 
telligible stuff to their friends 
in the lorry. An _ Indian 
appeared from behind the duka 
and yelled a soprano sing-song 
message to Damshi, who waved 
an arm in reply. I doubted 
whether any of these messages 
were understood by their 
recipients ; but I reflected that 
after all they were probably 
only the ‘send me a post-card’ 
sort of stuff that one hears at a 
railway station. 

“ Are all these your boys?” 
I asked. 

“Oh no, Sahib; they are 
wanting only to go up the hill, 
so I take them. They can help 
to put in water ; also the hill is 
very steep.’ 

I could not see why, if the 
hill was so steep, Damshi wanted 
to burden his decrepit lorry 
with seven extra passengers. 
But I thought what a kind old 
man he was, to give the poor 
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boys a lift. I was new to 
the country, and to the duka- 
wallah. 

For the present we were 
crossing the plain, and all went 
well. Conversation, with the 
noise and bumping of the lorry, 
was difficult ; but I found that 
Damshi had never been up the 
hill to Firth’s farm. He said 
the road was very bad and 
that cars often stuck on it. 
“¢ Also I think this lorry is not 
strong, Sahib; but if God is 
good to us we shall perhaps not 
get trouble.”’ Our head-lamp 
threw a surprisingly good light, 
in which I saw dozens of little 
lamps, some red, some green, 
crossing and recrossing the 
track, low down, with a queer 
bobbing motion. 

‘¢ Spring-hares, Sahib,’’ said 
Damshi, in response to my 
question. 

“Tt is their eyes you see. I 
think they are very stupid 
animals; very many are dead 
on the road in the morning.”’ 

Presently I saw one clearly : 
like a tiny kangaroo. 

My most vivid recollection 
of this part of the journey is 
one of eyes. There were eyes 
everywhere, in front and on 
both sides, reflecting every 
shade of blue and green and 
yellow. Antelope of various 
sorts were there, and gazelle. 
A particularly bright-green glare 
came from a hyzna. I just 
caught a glimpse of him as he 
sloped off into the darkness, 
his horrible leering face turned 
back to look at us round his 


humped-up shoulder. A row 
of lamps, looking like the 
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promenade of some seaside 
town, was strung across the 
road. They were evidently a 
long way off. They turned out 
to be zebra. As the lorry 
approached, the troop divided, 
wheeled part to each side of 
the road, and then ran along- 
side at a short staccato gallop, 
fascinated by the triangle of 
light and afraid to plunge off 
into the outer darkness. At 
a turn of the road they sheered 
off. 

At last we came to the end 
of the plain, during the crossing 
of which the radiator had been 
twice filled up from tins of 
water that were carried for the 
purpose. We stopped at a 
stream, filled the radiator again, 
and refilled the tins. At this 
point two of our passengers left 
us, after passing certain coins 
over to Damshi. I began to 
doubt whether he were as dis- 
interested as I had thought. 
Now we began to climb. The 
lorry dropped from top to 
second gear, and then to first. 
The exhaust- pipe glowed a 
bright red, and a continuous 
plume of steam jetted from the 
radiator-cap. Every mile or 
so we stopped to fill up. One 
of the boys would make a dab 
at the cap, which spat a jet 
of steam and scalding water 
at him. When at last it was 
free from its thread, the cap 
shot up into the air, on a 
boiling fountain. The gurgles 
from the engine were quenched 
with cold water, the cap re- 
trieved and replaced, and we 
went onagain. At a particularly 
steep pitch the driver shouted 
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to the boys at the back, who 
piled out and began to push. 
I began to see yet further into 
Damshi’s mind. But the effort 
was too late. The engine slowly 
petered out, and, as the driver 
took his foot off the clutch, 
we began to run back. There 
were yells from the boys be- 
hind, and shouts of alarm 
from Damshi; but the driver 
evidently knew the drill for 
the occasion. He turned the 
steering-wheel, the back wheel 
ran up @ bank and over it 
into a ditch, and we came to 
rest on the axle, with one wheel 
in mid-air. I got hastily out, 
followed by Damshi, who went 
off into a torrential argument 
with the natives. The situation 
seemed to a newcomer pretty 
hopeless. 

“ Well,” I said, “what do 
we do next?” 

“Sahib, I think it is not far 
now to Mr Firth’s,’’ replied 
Damshi. ‘“ Perhaps you will 
walk. I am sorry.” 

I admit I was feeling fairly 
angry with Damshi for trying 
this awful hill with so moribund 
a@ machine; and with Firth, 
who must have known what 
the lorry was like, for suggesting 
the trip. 

“ Right,” I said. ‘“ Give me 
a boy and a lamp,” and I set 
off without bothering much 
what was going to happen to 
Damshi and the rest, or even 
to my own luggage. Perhaps 
it was as well I was angry, for 
I forgot to be afraid. We 
passed through thick forest, of 
whose denizens I knew nothing. 
I did not believe that Damshi 
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had any idea of the distance 
to Firth’s. I could not talk 
to my guide, for I did not know 
the language. We walked and 
walked. There were rustlings 
in the bush. At one of these, 
which was more a crashing 
than a rustling, my guide 
stopped, hesitated for a moment, 
and then went on. 

“What was it?’ I asked; 
and he, apparently recognising 
the question, replied, ‘“‘ Labda 
mbogo.” I should not have 
felt so unconcerned had I known 
that he had said, “‘ Perhaps a 
buffalo.” 

We walked and _ walked. 
Again he stopped. There was 
@ rumbling. 

“¢ What’s that ? ”’ 

“* Lolli,” he said. 

And so it was. When it 
overtook us, the lorry pulled 
up in @ cloud of steam, and 
there was old Damshi, beaming 
all over. 

“We dig the road, Sahib,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ And God was good 
to us.” 

With great relief I got on 
board again, the radiator was 
given the last of the water, and 
we set off. Within half a mile 
we came clear of the forest, 
and there were the lights of a 
farmhouse. 

“‘ Well, here you are at last,’’ 
said Firth. “I should have 
been getting anxious if I did 
not know that Damshi would 
be quite certain to get you 
out of any mess. One can 
always rely on old Dam. But, 
good heavens, Dam! where’s 
your lorry ? What’s that awful 
contraption ? ” 
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“Sahib, my lorry is sold. I 
am taking this one from my 
friend. It is not so good.” 

* Doesn’t look it,’’ said Firth. 
“T’m afraid you must have 
had an awful trip, Hume. 
However, you’ve got here, and 
that’s the main thing. Well, 
good - night, Dam; is there 
anything you want?” 

“Only water, Sahib; the 
boys are getting it,’’ replied 
Damshi, who was busy fishing 
out a shot-gun from under the 
seat, either for protection, now 
that there was not a white man 
with him, or for the purpose of 
getting a little illicit meat on 
the way home. We went into 
the house, and the ‘con- 
traption,’ its battery of tins 
refilled, rumbled and rattled off 
into the night. 


A few days afterwards I 
went down to the township to 
stock up with some things at 
Damshi’s store. Daylight did 
not improve its appearance. 
It was a square building of 
corrugated iron, raised a foot 
or so from the ground on wooden 
piles. The front was entirely 
open, floor to ceiling, long 
folding wooden shutters serving 
to close it up at night. The 
space in front of it, from the 
trampling of thousands of bare 
feet, was entirely denuded of 
grass and covered with a dirty 
snow of small whitish stringy 
objects, inches deep in places. 
These were the remains of bits 
of sugar-cane that the cus- 
tomers had wrenched off with 
their teeth, chewed until no 
sweetness remained, and then 
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broadcast. On a bench by the 
door, and on the ground around 
it, was a crowd of natives of 
both sexes, all sizes and various 
tribes. They were chattering, 
wrangling, laughing, chewing, 
spitting, and taking noisy 
thumb-nailfuls of snuff. They 
ranged from the raw savage, 
in his bit of blanket, through 
all the degrees of culture— 
shirt, shirt-and-shorts, cloth 
cap, felt hat, and so on up to 
the ‘karani’ or clerk, in long 
trousers and a coat. I worked 
my way through the crowd 
and went inside. Round the 
three sides of the shop was 
rough shelving, stacked with 
clothes, blankets, hurricane- 
lamps, cigarettes of brands 
unknown in England, rolls of 
cotton cloth, tinned foods, ounce 
packets of tea, knives, pencils, 
and an incredible variety of 
other things. Most of the floor 
space was occupied by open 
boxes, containing foodstuffs and 
spices of all colours and with 
diverse smells. There was one 
pervading odour that made me 
think of Caliban—‘“a most 
ancient and fish-like smell.’ 
(I found out afterwards that 
this is the smell of ‘ magadi,’ 
crude soda dug from the semi- 
solid lake of that name. It is 
a highly favoured—and highly 
flavoured—condiment.) Strings 
of beads were everywhere, 
slung from lines across the shop 
and hung on nails in the walls. 
A pair of scales stood on an 
empty kerosene-box. 

Damshi was not there; but 
away at the back of the duka, 
near the door that led to his 


squalid living quarters, was 
another Indian. I never heard 
this person’s name. Damshi 
always spoke of him, with 
a certain pride, as ‘“ My 
assistant.”” He wore baggy 
white trousers, with a shirt 
flapping outside them, and a 
black ‘ pill-box’ cap. He was 
treadling away busily at a 
‘singa,’ which is the generic 
name in Kenya for any kind 
of sewing-machine. I asked 
for Damshi, who presently 
appeared through the door at 
the back, followed and sur- 
rounded by a horde of children. 
Two or three of the little girls 
were really beautiful, though 
all had that dressed-up-as-a- 
grown-up appearance that is 
characteristic of the Indian 
child. 

Damshi proved himself an 
excellent salesman. He made 
it quite clear to me that there 
was probably nothing in his 
shop that would come up to 
the high standard of my require- 
ments ; in fact he did not seem 
to want to sell me anything. 
Yet, when I left, the back of 
the car was piled with things 
that I had bought. This was 
a few days before Christmas. 
When we unpacked the car, 
I found a wooden box that I 
did not recognise. Inside were 
two pineapples, some mangoes, 
and a cake covered with viru- 
lent aniline decorations. Firth 
laughed when I told him of 
Damshi’s mistake. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t 
suppose you did order them. 
That’s what Damshi calls your 
‘ Christmas fruit.’ The duka- 
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wallahs nearly all make these 
presents to their customers. 
Look, I’m an older client than 
you; I’ve got a bottle of 
whisky as well. Some fruit, 
what ? ” 

Next time I was down in 
Wapi-wapi I thanked Damshi 
for the things, and added, “ It 
was very good of you to give 
@ new customer such a hand- 
some present.” 

“But I think, Sahib, you 
will stay here and buy the 
farm; and you will be a good 
customer of mine,’”’ said he. 

I suppose it was merely a 
guess ; I had no such intention 
at the time, but I did stay 
there eight years. I have bought 
the farm, and I graduated 
long ago as a ‘ fruit-and-whisky ’ 
customer. 

Whether this was a guess or 
not, it was remarkable what a 
lot Damshi did know. He 
could tell you how much Mr A. 
had got for his last lot of 
potatoes before Mr A. himself 
had heard. He knew when 
Mrs B.’s baby was due, how 
the Governor’s cold was getting 
on, and so forth. Should you 
mention (and you’ were certain 
to do so, for Dam had a wonder- 
ful way of pumping all comers) 
that you were going to Mr C.’s 
place, Damshi would perhaps 
say, “‘ That is no good, I think, 
Sahib. Mr C. is going yesterday 
to Nyamu to get plough-parts ; 
and he is not returning yet, I 
think, please.”’ 

And he was always ready to 
give such information, although 
the sale of the gallon or so of 
petrol for the trip would have 
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meant profit to himself. He 
was @ good old Indian. So 


long a8 you checked his bills, 
you would find him scrupu- 
lously honest—even generous. 
If you failed to do so, he 
always knew; and the oppor- 
tunity to teach you not to be 
careless was not to be neglected. 
But his dealings with his native 
customers were rather more 
doubtful. 

I was sitting in his duka one 
day, waiting for a train. Dam 
had supplied me, as usual, with 
a free cup of tea. I saw a 
safari approaching, led by a 
native youth of a type common 
enough in Kenya. He was 
clothed in a cochineal shirt, 
dark green glasses, khaki shorts, 
and arsenic stockings. He had 
a white sun-helmet, and brown 
shoes. Since he was wearing 
these last, I deduced that he 
had not come from far; if he 
had, he would have been carry- 
ing them. The chief things 
that this type of native has 
obtained from his ‘ education’ 
are soft hands, of which he 
openly boasts, and a swollen 
head, of which he is unaware. 
He considers himself much more 
than a match for a mere Indian 
duka-wallah. Behind this par- 
ticular specimen, at a respectful 
distance, was an aged man— 
probably his father—carrying 
@ small tin of wild honey. 
Behind him again were some 
of his wives, each carrying on 
her bent back a home-woven 
bag containing eighty or a 
hundred pounds of potatoes. 
The bag was steadied by a 
strap across the woman’s fore- 
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head, into which it, and the 
straps of many another bag 
carried from childhood to old 
age, had worn a deep and 
permanent groove. The old 
man wanted to exchange his 
produce for ‘posho’ (maize 
flour), but the son was far 
above his parent’s primitive 
ideas of barter. He had in his 
pockets notes and shillings for 
which he intended to exact 
full value. 

Old Dam eyed the procession, 
and took the measure of the 
two with whom he would have 
to deal. <A little baksheesh was 
forthcoming to encourage trade 
—a pinch of snuff for the old 
man, a cigarette for the young 
blood. I watched with amuse- 
ment. Everything the youth 
picked up, Damshi decried. 

“ Haoana (oh no); that is 
good enough for the shenzies 
(savages), but I don’t want to 
sell it to you.” 

And a little later on in the 
proceedings— 

“ Well, I do not think you 
want that kind; that is what 
the Europeans buy.”’ 

The youth’s head became, 
almost visibly, more swollen. 
At last, ‘“‘ Sugar,” he said. 
“Two pounds.” 

The weight was put on the 
scales, but the youth had it 
off again at once. Having 
read ‘2 Ib.’ on it, and being 
satisfied that the ‘ Hindi’ could 
not do him down, he put it 
back. Sugar to balance it 
was poured into the other scale, 
and quickly parcelled up. 
Damshi then proceeded to sell 
him a knife in a sham leather 


sheath (it was “ one of the kind 
the Europeans use’’), and a 
pair of spectacles of an even 
darker green than those he was 
wearing. 

When the party had gone, I 
strolled across and picked up 
the scale pan in which the 
sugar had been weighed. Stuck 
to the underside of it was a 
large lump of grease. 

“* Damshi,”’ I said, ‘ I believe 
you knew this grease was here. 
You’ve cheated that boy.” 

“Oh no, Sahib; not cheat. 
Did you not see what his women 
were doing? They take a 
little out of nearly all my 
boxes—a little pepper, a little 
jagri, a little rice. If I had 
stopped them, I could not 
have sold anything to the boy. 
Not cheat, Sahib.” 

Well, even in the duka trade 
two wrongs do not make a 
right; but I confess my sym- 
pathy was more with Dam 
than with “‘ Moses Primrose and 
his green spectacles.” 

The prices of Dam’s wares 
were very elastic ; nothing was 
marked. I asked him once the 
selling price of a certain sort of 
blanket. 

“That is depending, Sahib ; 
the —— (naming one tribe) not 
giving more than four shillings, 
but from the —— (another tribe) 
I am _ getting perhaps six, 
please.’? In fact, when a Mug 
went shopping, up went the 
prices. 

Damshi told me one day that 
he had at one time had a branch 
duka, in charge of ‘ My assis- 
tant,’ up in the Masai country 
near my farm. “But there 
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was no trade, and the Masai 
are very bad peoples.”’ It was 
not till some time afterwards 
that I heard the other side of 
that story. Firth told me that 
he was riding one day near the 
edge of his farm, which bordered 
on the Masai country, and 
noticed that a duka which had 
been set up in the Reserve not 
long before had disappeared. 
Questioning a group of Masai 
who were standing near, he was 
told that they had ‘ got rid’ of 
that Indian. 

“ But why ? ” asked he. 

“ Well, he knew that there 
had been a long drought and 
that there was no food for us 
or for our cattle, so he came 
and put up his duka and said 
he would give us ‘ posho’ for 
the skins of our dead cattle. 
So we took him some skins, 
but he gave us very little 
posho. So we were angry with 
him, and got rid of him.” 

“But how? What did you 
do?” 

‘6 Oh, we did not do anything. 
We just painted ourselves up, 
eight of us, and took our 
spears and shields, and sat 
outside the duka and looked 
at him. And presently he got 
frightened and shut himself 
up inside. So after dark we 
ran round the duka, rattling 
our spears on the mabati 
(corrugated iron), and that 
makes @ great noise. And next 
morning he was gone.” 

I could imagine poor 
frightened little ‘ My assistant ’ 
scuttling through the night, 
not daring even to light his 
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hurricane-lamp until he was 
safely away from the neighbour- 
hood of the painted braves; 
every reedbuck that sprang 
across his path would seem a 
lion, every waterbuck a buffalo, 
until he reached the township, 
to be revived by Damshi and 
the others with whisky-and- 
vermouth. 

One day Firth and I were 
able to do Damshi a good turn. 
As we stopped the car at the 
duka, we heard a terrific noise 
going on inside—shouting in 
at least three languages and a 
sort of falsetto rhythmic bleat- 
ing. We hurried into the shop. 
A burly Kavirondo native held 
the floor. He was brandishing 
a knobbed stick. At his feet 
lay ‘My assistant,’ bleating 
ceaselessly, ‘Ah, ah, ah.” 
Damshi himself was cowering 
in @ corner, pouring out torrents 
of his own language mingled 
with Kiswahili. The mixed 
multitude of duka hangers-on 
was—well, just hanging on. 
There was a sudden hush. The 
Kav turned, saw us, and tried 
to bolt. But he got mixed 
up in the boxes of foodstuffs on 
the floor, tripped, and went 
sprawling. Firth got an ankle, 
and I got an arm. After a 
moment the fight went out of 
him like a puff of smoke. We 
called to Dam for string, and 
tied the Kav’s wrists and ankles. 
‘My assistant,’ who really had 
stopped rather a nasty one on 
the side of his head, picked 
himself up and rushed at the 
prisoner, to be summarily 
handed off by Firth. Old Dam, 
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too, had completely lost his 
head. His complexion was grey ; 
and his face, that usually wore 
a kindly smile, was a mask of 
fury. He seemed to have for- 
gotten his English, and gibbered 
at us in Kiswahili. 

“ Look at the Kav, Dam,” I 
said. 

That eased the tension. The 
Kav was plastered with the 
various ingredients of curry- 
powder. One side of his face 
was red, the other orange. 
His wool was full of rice, and 
he had a bright yellow patch 
on one shoulder and one white 
knee. Everyone howled with 
laughter except the culprit 
himself. 

“What about it, Dam?” I 
asked. ‘ Police ? ”’ 

“Yes, Sahib; he tried to 
rob some shorts, and when ‘ My 
assistant’ tried to stop him he 
hit him with that stick, and 
said he would kill us. If you 
had not come, we are dead. 
If Sahib will come to the 
police, I think God will be good 
to us, and he will be put to 
prison.”’ 

Knowing how an Indian can 
spoil a perfectly good case by 
manufacturing unnecessary evi- 
dence, we agreed. We took 
the Kav, unwiped, to the police 
station at Nyamu, the nearest 
town, and he was well and 
truly dealt with. When we 
put him down at the duka on 
our return, Dam stood by the 
car with his head bent and 
both hands to his forehead. 

“Firth Sahib and Hume 
Sahib,’’ he said in an impressive 
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and biblical- sounding voice, 
“you are my father and my 
mother. Anything you ask me, 
I shall do.’ 

Firth and I wrangled, of 
course, on the way up the hill, 
about which of us was which; 
but that old Dam was really 
grateful the following incident 
will show. It was a couple of 
months after the curried Kavi- 
rondo episode. One morning 
I found that my office had been 
broken into, and a considerable 
amount of cash had gone. I 
jumped into the car and set 
off to Nyamu to inform the 
police, though without much 
hope. On the way I stopped for 
petrol at Dam’s duka. Dam 
came out, took the chit for the 
petrol, and then said— 

“You are going to Nyamu, 
Sahib, to see the police about 
that money you have lost.” 

It was a statement, not a 
question. 

‘* Now, how on earth do you 
know anything about that, 
Dam?” I asked. 

“Oh, that is easy, Sahib. 
Very early this morning I heard 
a boy talking to my boy about 
many shillings he has got from 
you, and asking my boy to 
hide them for a few days in 
the ground under his hut. He 
said he would give my boy five 
shillings.”’ 

“By Jove! Dam, who was 
he? How long has he been 
gone? Did he go towards 
Nyamu ? ” 

‘* He has not gone far, Sahib ; 
but will you come into the 
duka, and J will tell you.” 
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I went in; and there, tied 
wrist and ankle as we had tied 
the Kav, was one of my farm 
boys. 

“Well done, Dam!” I said. 
“‘ How did you catch him ? ”’ 

“Sahib, you helped me that 
day when the Kavirondo wanted 
to kill me. So when this boy 
came in to buy sugar, I spoke to 
‘My assistant,’ and he gave him 
very short weight. Then, while 
he was saying angry words to 
‘My assistant,’ I came behind 
him and threw a blanket over 
him, and we both held him 
down. My wife brought string, 
and we tied him up. But I 
think, Sahib, that if you take 
him to the police, he is perhaps 
not quite ready, please.” 

So saying, he reached down 
to the boxes of foodstuffs on 
the floor; and in a moment 
the boy had one cheek red, 
and the other orange, and there 
was rice in his wool. Old 
Damshi was a humorist; but 
not many duka-wallahs would 
have tackled that boy, especially 
with a crowd of his fellow- 
tribesmen looking on, and liable 
to join in the fray at any 
moment. 


Damshi’s business had many 
side-lines, official and unofficial. 
He would buy anything for you 
in Nyamu, and bring it to the 
duka. He charged, of course, 
@ small commission—to cover 
expenses. He was always ready, 
should you run short of farm 
cash, to give you the contents 
of the till, or of some other 
mysterious hoard in_ the 
penetralia of the duka building. 
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He charged, of course, a small 
commission, that would appear 
in your bill as ‘ Bank Exchange.’ 
He would buy or sell anything. 
He once owned a horse for a 
short time. It lived in one of 
the huts at the back of the 
shop. I am glad to say he took 
my advice to sell it at once for 
anything he could get for it. 
In spite of having seen the 
horse, I am prepared to bet 
that Dam did not lose on the 
deal. Another of his side-lines 
was a trade in fifth or sixth- 
hand motor-cars. The con- 
traption in which I made my 
first trip up the hill was about 
the best of them. The car of 
the moment was always fixed 
up with an arrangement of 
green canvas shields and cur- 
tains, to form a barrier against 
prying male eyes when the 
Dam family took the air. Not 
that there was much air, I 
should think, inside these curious 
erections. Dam, his ancient 
shot-gun between his knees, 
shared the front seat with the 
native driver and several small 
boys. How many occupants 
there were on the screened-off 


. back seat must be a mere guess ; 


but once, when I came upon the 
outfit stopped at the roadside 
with a puncture, small bright- 
eyed heads kept popping out 
and in under the canvas, like 
chicks under a broody hen. I 
met the family so often that I 
began to suspect that Dam 
chose those days when I had 
gone to Nyamu as convenient 
occasions on which to take his 
family for carriage exercise, 
and that I was doing more than 
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just helping him out of an 
occasional roadside ‘ panne.’ In 
fact, I realised at last that I 
was the unpaid mechanic in his 
‘used-car’ business. After that 
I was usually in a hurry when 
I found him in trouble near 
home. I do not think that 
this side-line of his was very 
successful. One at least of his 
vehicles was finally abandoned 
by the roadside. How the 
purdah difficulty was sur- 
mounted during the walk home 
remains @ mystery. 

My last interview with Dam 
was in hospital. I had met 
with a serious accident, and it 
had been decided that as soon 
as I was well enough I must 
go home, to England. One 
morning, Sister came to my 
bedside and said— 

‘ There is an Indian outside, 
Mr Hume, who says he must 
see you to say good-bye. You 
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know we don’t allow Indians 
into these wards. Is there any 
message I can take for you?” 

“Who is he, Sister?” I 
asked. 

“Well,” she said, smiling, 
“T have asked him, but he 
keeps on saying, ‘ Say damn !’ ” 

“Oh,” I said, “if it’s old 
Dam, do let him come in for 
just a minute. He’s an old 
friend.” 

So in he came. He would 
not speak a word, but just 
kept on slowly shaking his old 
grey head. I imagine that I 
was not a pretty sight with the 
bandages and things. At last— 

‘* You are a good man, Sahib. 
God will be good to you, perhaps, 
I think,” and out he went. 

I was still very weak; I 
could not reply. Perhaps it 
was the morphia that gave me 
wet eyes and that impassable 
lump in my throat. 
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HER MAJESTY’S SHIP RESOLUTE. 


BY EDWARD NORTON. 


On 29th May 1855 Captain 
James M. Buddington, with 
seventeen men, sailed from New 
London, Connecticut, in the 
American whaling bark George 
Henry for a cruise about the 
coast of Greenland. <A _ bad 
season disappointed him of his 
eatch. Time and again he 
changed course, but found it 
impossible to penetrate the 
stupendous Polar pack, and 
towards the end of August his 
ship lay ice-bound in Davis 
Strait, on the rim of the Arctic 
Circle. 

Heavy gales then lashed the 
helpless whaler. Drifts whirled 
by her like clouds of icy steam, 
mast-head high; blizzards of 
sleet transformed her into a 
ship of glass, crystal-rigged, 
adorned with masses of frozen 
foam. Day after day the 
desolate world about her raged 
insanely. The George Henry 
swayed to mighty blasts of 
almost irresistible fury as the 
storms attacked; her masts 
trembled ; the rigging slackened 
and bent; every beam and 
bulkhead creaked. Overlapping 
edges of the floes grated along 
her sides. Rocking in this icy 
cradle she was carried to the 
south-west. 

The weather changed, and 
an arch of aurora flashed in 
the sky. The 10th of Septem- 
ber dawned brilliant, grew in 
splendour; a low but glorious 


sun transformed the Arctic 
morning. One by one, like 
sleep-walkers, the crew stumbled 
out of the stuffy atmosphere 
below decks into the fresh and 
stinging air. Captain Budding- 
ton climbed the rigging to look 
round. 

At first, from the mast-head, 
he saw nothing but boundless 
fields of ice with distant hum- 
mocks magnified and distorted. 
Then, far away, mountain peaks 
were visible, white and sparkling 
in the stabbing cold. He shifted 
his position, and in the field of 
the telescope appeared the out- 
line of a full-rigged ship. The 
captain strained against the 
shrouds, drawing her into clearer 
focus. Her topgallant yard 
had been sent down ; her masts 
were housed. Some of her sails 
were unbent; others well 
stowed. Her boats had been 
hoisted in and up. A shred of 
@ flag clung to the halyards on 
the foretopmast head ; tattered 
strips of an ensign hung from 
the mizzen gaff. Snowdrifts 
were piled high on her deck. 

Captain Buddington’s prac- 
tised eye took in the situation— 
an abandoned ship! However, 
as there might be someone 
near her, he set a signal. For 
five days a light wind held 
the Stars and Stripes rippling 
above the ice-locked sea of 
white in which the whaler 
rested. But no answer came 
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from the lonely vessel in the 
distance. 

Slowly the ships drifted 
towards each other. Some 
counter-current in the Strait 
carried the derelict towards the 
whaler, and when she was 
about six miles away the mate 
and three seamen of the George 
Henry set off through the clog- 
ging snow to board her. 

As they neared her, mechani- 
cally their pace slackened. 
Then they stopped. The mate 
shouted, ‘Ahoy the ship!” 
There was no response. They 
half-circled her, and over the 
rudder which had been removed 
saw her name—RESOLUTE. 
Again the mate shouted. Again 
his call remained unanswered. 
The four men stood listening, 
their eyes searching her. There 
was no sound of movement 
aboard ; her decks were silent 
and empty. 

The mate clambered up the 
chain - plates, grasped the 
shrouds, lowered himself to the 
snow-covered deck; and the 
others followed. Together they 
walked slowly and nervously 
forward, whispering, as though 
they were fearful of encounter- 
ing the ghosts of her missing 
crew stealing about her. The 
gear topsides was _ securely 
lashed, they noticed ; the booms 
stowed; her standing rigging 
appeared to be in fairly good 
condition. They retraced their 
steps. Main and after hatches 
and the wardroom skylight were 
tightly battened and caulked. 
They came to the wheel, and 
around it in letters of tarnished 
brass read the words, ‘ England 
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expects every man to do his 
duty.” 

They prised open the after- 
companion. The narrow open- 
ing allowed little light to enter, 
and in the semi-darkness below 
deck they were snow-blind ; 
they felt about—arms extended. 
It was horribly quiet and still 
there. By degrees they dis- 
tinguished their surroundings. 
They were in the wardroom, 
a large apartment containing a 
long table, on either side of 
which swivel-chairs were fixed. 
Writing - desks occupied the 
corner spaces ; a bare sideboard 
stretched athwartship between 
doors that led forward to a 
pantry. Into the wardroom 
from port and starboard a row 
of cabins opened. 

Unsuccessfully they searched 
for papers, log-books, records, 
and navigating instruments. In 
the cabins they found clothing, 
neatly folded; pictures, boxes 
of books, personal belongings, 
and souvenirs of an Arctic 
voyage ; packages of small flags, 
glass beads, and coloured 
rosettes, evidently used for 
Christmas festivities. A pair of 
epaulettes, gold -fringed and 
wrapped in tissue, lay in a 
drawer of one of the desks. 

Trapped by a sudden south- 
east gale the men spent two 
days aboard. Although the 
storm about them sounded like 
the howl of the Last Day they 
thoroughly examined the dere- 
lict. -Seamen’s chests in the 
fo’c’sle were stowed in rows; 
galley and store-rooms were in 
perfect order. In the lower 
deck they found cables in good 
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condition, coiled man-o’-war 
style; but stores of canvas 
and sails were badly rotted. 
There was ice in the holds, 
apparently from burst water- 
tanks; most of the provisions 
that remained had been de- 
stroyed by cold and humidity. 
But they could discover no 
sign of pressure on her hull; 
she did not appear to be leaking. 
Her deck seams had opened in 
places, however, and oakum 
was hanging from her beams. 
On the whole, for a derelict, 
she was in surprisingly sound 
condition, ship-shape and 
Bristol-fashion from flying-jib- 
boom to spanker. 

When a look-out in the crow’s- 
nest of the George Henry saw 
four bleck specks weaving 
through the shadows of a con- 
fused mass of hummocks, half 
the crew of the whaler, eager 
for news, crossed the ice to 
meet their returning shipmates. 
Over pots of steaming tea 
the mate reported to Captain 
Buddington, and subsequently, 
during a period of fine weather, 
the captain, his bo’sun, and his 
carpenter inspected the derelict. 
Certainly, they decided, she 
was sound; a few weeks’ work 
would make her seaworthy. 

However, the question arose : 
what to do with her? There 
were two alternatives: leave 
the Resolute where she was, 
and, as soon as ice conditions 
permitted, wear out the season 
in the whaling grounds hoping 
for better luck; or attempt to 
work both ships home and 
claim a right to salvage. Unani- 
mously, the crew voted for 
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salvage. With Captain Bud- 
dington to give orders they 
would sail both vessels into 
Hull, Hell, or Halifax, all hands 
and the cook. 

Taking advantage of the fine 
weather, they turned out to 
drag stores of provisions, tools, 
gear, and fuel across the pack. 
They chopped the ice from the 
Resolute’s hold, caulked her, 
stayed her masts, set up the 
rigging; made and bent new 
sails. Every hour brought them 
fresh interest and determination. 
The dull and disappointing 
period of inactivity throughout 
their voyage and during the 
gales had slackened their fibre, 
but with the chance of getting 
two ships home they felt braced 
to do any kind of work, to take 
any kind of risk. 

When they rested in the 
Arctic night the silver glory of 
the moon lay across the ice 
like a web of tenuous, filmy 
silk. In that tranquil light 
they smoked and discussed the 
Resolute. She was a rare type 
of derelict. A ship found in 
mid-ocean without a soul aboard 
and not a clue to explain what 
had led to her abandonment 
provided mystery enough ; but 
to discover a derelict in the 
Polar ice was something un- 
paralleled in the history of 
the sea. 

All their conjectures were 
heightened by the mysterious 
world that surrounded them ; 
by the motionless icy horizon 
which bounded them. What 
mission, they wondered, brought 
the Resolute to the Arctic. Why 
did her officers and men 
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abandon her? What fate had 
befallen them ? 


She was ready for sea in 
early October, lying a mile or 
so from the George Henry, so 
Captain Buddington split his 
crew, taking ten men aboard. 
The mate was left with six 
to sail the whaler home. Both 
ships were thus extremely short- 
handed ; every man would have 
to do the work of two. But, 
apart from being insufficiently 
manned, the Resolute had far 
and away the worst of it—the 
odds were ten to one that she 
would never reach home waters. 
For Captain Buddington’s spare 
compass was unreliable; he 
had no chronometer—only his 
trusty old watch, and he had 
left his single chart of the 
North American coast with the 
mate of the whaler, after draw- 
ing a rough outline of it on a 
sheet of foolscap. 

They waited about a week 
before lanes and channels 
appeared in the pack; the 
ships drifted farther apart. The 
first to work clear was the 
Resolute. Her topsails were 
shaken out; the jib filled, and 
she moved slowly to the east- 
ward one sunny afternoon while 
the men aboard the ice-bound 
whaler cheered her. Captain 
Buddington drove her across the 
mouth of Cumberland Sound, 
taking her through bergs to the 
open sea, which he gained on 
20th October. There was an 
easy swell, a moderate nor’-nor’- 
west breeze, and for a few days 
she ramped along close-hauled. 

But some of the foulest 
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weather that ever flayed the 
Western Ocean was waiting for 
her. The sky passed from blue 
to grey and then to black; 
gale after gale hammered her. 
Sometimes she could just carry 
lower topsails and a reefed 
foresail; sometimes Captain 
Buddington had to strip her 
to a storm staysail. Her crew 
looked aloft through the flying 
spume to see her fore-topgallant 
mast bending like a whip against 
the wind pressure while she 
crashed from wave to wave, her 
deck deep in frothing water. 
At times they thought she 
could not live in the gales that 
attacked her. Once, with a 
heavy sea on her beam, an 
enormous surge slapped her 
over so far that they thought 
her foreyard touched the sea. 
They knew the port bulwark 
not only touched but plunged 
well under in that mighty roll ; 
for the men on deck went with 
it and came out of the frothing 
water chilled to the bone. 
Being  unballasted, the 
Resolute rose and fell like a 
cork in the seas that played 
with her. When she rushed 
up the crests of gliding hills of 
water and flopped with a thun- 
dering splash into one of the 
deep trenches of the ocean her 
staggering was incredible. Her 
unceasing wild motion made 
some of the crew _ sea-sick, 
toughened sailors though they 
were. With little food, robbed 
of rest by the recurring gales, 
their drenched clothing con- 
verted into icy and heavy 
coverings, half-blinded by 
needle-like particles of hail, the 
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over-worked men laboured day 
and night to hold the ship on 
her course. 

The Resolute and her salvors 
took a terrific amount of 
punishment on that heroic 
voyage — it was sixty days 
before, on 24th December 1855, 
they raised the New London 
lighthouse. 

The breeze was light, but a 
shoreward set gave her headway. 
Some of her stained and patched 
suit of canvas hung in strips 
from the yards; her rigging was 
streaked with salt. Sections of 
her bulwarks had been washed 
away; her skylight was stove 
in; her crumpled davits held 
no boats; a tangle of gear and 
splintered spars littered the 
deck. Her sails fluttered, yards 
were braced round; @ slant of 
the breeze caught her on a 
starboard tack and she came-to 
off the wharf where the whaler 
berthed. Wearily, a group of 
ragged men went forward and 
dropped the anchor. Beneath 
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matted beards their frost- 
scarred and haggard faces 


showed that the price they had 
paid for saving the Resolute 
was almost more than sailors 
could afford. 

They stared, silently, at their 
home port. The little town 
lay under a blanket of snow, 
and beyond it all the rest of the 
world was forest, broken in 
places by white-clad hills. Along 
the water-front were docks and 
sheds and stores; the grist 
mill, the slitting and rolling 
mills, the fulling mill, and the 
train-oil mill—budding indus- 
tries of which New Londoners 
were proud. Their eyes sought 
other landmarks—the old 
Hempstead mansion, and the 
schoolhouse where Nathan Hale 
had taught. They drank in the 
serene happiness which the sun- 
set seemed to reflect on that 
Christmas Eve; it was like 
coming to life again slowly, 
wonderingly, after a long period 
of unconsciousness. 


Il. 


Captain Buddington’s strange 
tale, reported in the New York 
‘Herald’ of 27th December 
1855, created a stir throughout 
the United States. In England 
the dramatic appearance of the 
Resolute at New London served 
to deepen the anxiety of her 
people for tidings of a group of 
British explorers. 

Somewhere in the Arctic seas 
there still remained traces of 
the expedition commanded by 
Sir John Franklin, who, with 





one hundred and thirty-eight 
officers and men, had sailed 
from London in the _ ships 
Erebus and Terror on 26th May 
1845 to solve a geographical 
and scientific problem—the dis- 
covery of a north-west passage 
to the Pacific. Three years 
had passed while England 
waited with growing uneasi- 
ness for news from Franklin. 
When, in 1849, Captain Sir 
John Ross returned to London 
after a determined but un- 
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successful search for the ex- 
plorer’s party, the civilised 
world became interested in the 
rescue work. In 1850, within 
the Arctic Circle, fourteen 
British and two American ships 
failed to obtain tidings of 
Franklin. They found the 
graves of three of his men 
in the frozen ground of Beechy 
Island, where Wellington 
Channel enters Barrow Strait ; 
and the dates on the head- 
boards showed that the explorer 
had spent several months in 
that desolate place before pro- 
ceeding to the westward, but 
there existed no indication of 
his projected route. 

Despite these disappoint- 
ments, the British Government 
had equipped yet another Arctic 
Searching Expedition, and the 
ships Resolute, Assistance, North 
Star, accompanied by the screw 
tenders Intrepid and Pioneer, 
had got under way and slipped 
down the Thames. That was 
on 21st April 1853. 

After a year’s incessant and 
fruitless quest a series of mis- 
haps had led to the abandon- 
ment of Resolute and Intrepid. 
Shortly after, when it was 
feared that Assistance and 
Pioneer would be lost in the 
first break-up of the ice, these 
vessels also were abandoned. 
Three of the ships were 
destroyed by the crushing 
pressure of the pack. The 
officers and men of Resolute 
halted a quarter of a mile 
from her, beside their heavily 
laden sledges, for a last look 
at their ship. She lay alone 
in a great plain of ice in Melville 
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Sound, off Cape Cockburn. A 
jack flew from her fore-topmast 
head; a Red Ensign fluttered 
at her gaff. It was seven o’clock 
in the evening of 15th May 1854. 

When the Resolute was 
brought into New London, no 
story of the sea ever fascinated 
men so completely as the one 
of her amazing recovery. She 
had been abandoned sixteen 
months before the men of the 
whaler set foot on her deck. 
How she escaped the fate of 
her sister ships, and how long 
she lay in the ice, nobody ever 
knew. It is known simply 
that the floes that held her 
softened and cracked one day ; 
she was free again. Some 
current in Melville Sound gave 
her headway; she started for 
the ocean. 

She had to pass through 
Barrow Strait and Lancaster 
Sound into Baffin Sea. She 
had to round Bylot Island and 
skirt the shore of Baffin Land 
as far as Cape Walsingham, 
where Captain Buddington 
found her. <A thousand miles 
she did alone through the white 
Arctic desert. The track she 
followed was full of peril— 
islands, reefs, shoals; the 
moving pack and bergs. She 
cleared them all. What a 
ship ! 


People were still talking about 
her when an unexpected turn 
in affairs caused considerable 
surprise in the United States. 

After the rescue of the officers 
and men of the expedition and 
their return to England in 
vessels sent out for their relief, 
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the four ships had been officially 
announced as lost, and their 
names struck from the register 
of the Royal Navy. Now Mr 
Crampton, the British Minister 
at Washington, promptly laid 
claim to a continuing right in 
the Resolute on behalf of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
the vessel was taken from 
Captain Buddington. This 
blow, however, was softened 
by advices that the whaler 
was safe in a Canadian port, 
undergoing minor repairs. 

But the ownership of the 
Resolute was soon decided. 
When the full story of her 
recovery reached England, 
Captain Buddington’s exploit 
aroused genuine admiration, and 
in a short time Mr Crampton 
had the pleasing duty of inform- 
ing the Department of State 
that “Her Majesty waived all 
claim and right to the vessel, 
leaving her at the disposal of 
the gallant Captain Buddington, 
by whose skill and exertion she 
had been extricated from her 
icy prison at no little peril to 
himself and followers.”1 A 
proud and happy skipper 
hoisted the American flag at 
the peak of the Resolute, and 
all New London rejoiced with 
him. 

This incident deepened 
national interest in the ship, 
and even the American Con- 
gress — composed of Whigs, 
anti- Nebraskas, Know-Noth- 
ings, Democrats, and a few 
Republicans—felt it. A bitter 
presidential campaign was about 
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to be fought; the South was 
threatening to secede should 
Mr Fremont be elected; the 
slavery question was becoming 
paramount in politics; the 
struggle for Kansas had reached 
@ bloody climax. Yet, despite 
the exciting times and the 
domestic troubles which en- 
gaged its attention, the Con- 
gress decided upon a measure 
which afforded the people of 
the United States another 
opportunity for showing their 
deep sympathy with England’s 
persistent efforts in behalf of 
the crews of Erebus and Terror. 
Carrying unanimous support, 
a Joint Resolution was intro- 
duced and adopted by the 
Congress on 28th August 1856. 
Tt read thus :— 


“A Resolution authorising 
the purchase and restoration to 
the British Government of the 
ship Resolute, late of the British 
Navy.” 


“Whereas it has become 
known to Congress that the 
Ship Resolute, late of the navy 
of Her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on service 
in the Arctic seas, in search of 
Sir John Franklin and the sur- 
vivors of the expedition under 
his command, was rescued and 
recovered in those seas by the 
officers and crew of the Ameri- 
can whaleship, the George 
Henry, after the Resolute had 
been necessarily abandoned in 
the ice by her officers and crew, 
and after drifting still in the 
ice for more than one thousand 
miles from the place where so 
abandoned—and that the said 





1 ‘HM. Discovery ship Resolute.’ By George F. M‘Dougall, London, 1857, 
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ship Resolute having been 
brought to the United States 
by the salvors at great risk 
and peril, had been generously 
relinquished to them by Her 
Majesty’s Government: Now, 
in token of the deep interest 
felt in the United States for 
the service in which Her 
Majesty’s said ship was engaged 
when thus necessarily aban- 
doned, and of the sense enter- 
tained by Congress of the act 
of Her Majesty’s Government in 
surrendering said ship to her 
salvors :— 


Be it resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United 
States be and he is hereby 
requested to cause the said 
ship Resolute with all her 
armament, equipment, and the 
property on board when she 
arrived in the United States, 
and which has been preserved 
in good condition, to be pur- 
chased of her present owners, 
and that he send the said ship 
with everything pertaining to 
her as aforesaid, after being 
fully repaired and equipped at 
one of the navy yards of the 
United States, back to England 
under control of the Secretary 
of the Navy, with a request 
to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the United States may be 
allowed to restore the said 
ship Resolute to Her Majesty’s 
service,—and for the purchase 
of the said ship and her 
appurtenances, as aforesaid, the 
sum of forty thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be 
required, is hereby appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” 


Captain Buddington saw the 
Resolute for the last time a 
few months after he had turned 
her over to the American naval 
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authorities. Her stores had 
been replaced ; the flag locker 
was complete; books and pic- 
tures belonging to her officers 
had been restored to their 
original positions in the ward- 
room; there were shining new 
pots and pans in the galley. 
She had new sails; her deck 
was beautifully holystoned ; her 
rigging had been set up and 
tarred down; she had been 
painted alow and aloft. 

Commanded by Captain Hart- 
stene of the United States Navy, 
the Resolute left New York 
on 13th November 1856. Again 
she encountered tempestuous 
weather. She fought the seas 
all the way across the Atlantic, 
wild water hammering her bows, 
boiling over her deck; the 
spray flying above her mast- 
heads. She was thirty days 
making the passage. 

She sailed into Spithead with 
the Stars and Stripes displayed 
beside the flag of England, 
and the British people received 
with delight the gift of the 
President and the people of 
the United States. There were 
salutes for the famous old 
ship; rounds of receptions for 
her officers. Captain Hart- 
stene dined with the Queen 
and Prince Consort at Osborne 
Palace and made the most 
of the occasion by presenting to 
Prince Albert, ‘‘ as a relic of 
the Resolute,” one of the 
puncheons of rum which had 
been stored in her hold when 
she left England in 1852. It 
was not Captain Hartstene’s 
rum, but he gave it away just 
the same, and, from all 
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accounts, ‘the action of the 
gallant American was highly 
applauded.” 

The British Government and 
the Corporation of Portsmouth 
feasted the American officers 
and enlarged on the splendid 
generosity of “‘ Britain’s Titanic 
transatlantic child ” in present- 
ing to their young sovereign 
such a rare Christmas gift. 
Lady Palmerston gave a recep- 
tion for the Americans, and 
Lady Franklin invited them 
to “ an elegant entertainment.” 
Banquet followed banquet, one 
of them being attended by 
some of the British officers 
who sailed the Resolute to the 
Arctic. On Christmas Day the 
American bluejackets of the 
Resolute sat down to a “ sump- 
tuous dinner” provided for 
them at the George Hotel by 
the British Government. 

The Resolute was visited by 
people from all parts of Eng- 
land, alike lovers of the sea 
and lovers of mysteries. And, 
as Queen Victoria expressed 
a desire to see her, she was 
towed to Cowes. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Prince 
Consort and a brilliant suite, 
was met at the gangway by 
Captain MHartstene and his 
officers in full uniform. Cap- 
tain Hartstene addressed the 
Queen :— 


** Allow me to welcome Your 
Majesty on board the Resolute, 
and, in obedience to the will of 
my countrymen and of the 
President of the United States, 
to restore her to you, not only 
as an evidence of a friendly 
feeling to your sovereignty, 
but as a token of love, admira- 
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tion, and respect to Your 
Majesty personally.” 


The celebrated artist, William 
Simpson, painted the occasion, 
and coloured prints were made 
from his picture. Those prints 
were quaintly advertised. “The 
moment selected by the artist 
is that in which Captain 
Hartstene, having delivered in 
ever-memorable language the 
message of goodwill with which 
he had been charged by his 
countrymen, Her Majesty, who 
was evidently touched by the 
manly simplicity of the frank 
and sailor-like address of the 
gallant captain, replied, with a 
gracious smile: ‘Sir, I thank 
you!’” 

The Royal party went over 
the ship and examined her with 
genuine interest. Captain Hart- 
stene traced the course of the 
Resolute’s self-directed voyage 
on &@ map, and explained to the 
young Queen the dangers of 
navigation in the Arctic. Upon 
leaving, Her Majesty ordered 
the sum of one hundred pounds 
to be distributed amongst the 
American crew. ; 

Many addresses were pre- 
sented to Captain Hartstene, 
and one of them, from the 
Liverpool Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion, contained expressions 
which echoed the sentiments 
of all England :— 


“We recognise in this act 
of the United States a generous 
testimony of the kindly feelings 
of its Government and people 
to the British nation, and of 
an earnest wish to foster those 
sentiments of mutual regard 
and esteem, which constitute 
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the real basis of cordial amity 
and enduring peace. 

The circumstances of a com- 
mon ancestry and a common 
language, a similarity of laws, 
and in many respects an iden- 
tity of interests, to say nothing 
of private friendships and per- 
sonal ties, united your country 
to ours by bonds which cannot 
easily be severed, but spon- 
taneous acts of friendship by 
the one nation to the other, 
such as that which it has been 
your pleasing duty to accom- 
plish, are the best evidence to 
mankind at large of the indis- 
soluble character of those bonds, 
and engender the utmost con- 
fidence in the nations them- 
selves that the peace which 
has so long happily subsisted 
between them will continue 
undisturbed.” 


The final transfer of the 
Resolute to Great Britain took 
place on 30th December 1856. 
Captain Seymour of H.M.S. 
Victory and a guard of honour 
from the same ship boarded 
Resolute, which still carried the 
American and British colours 
at her peak. The Victory 
hoisted the Stars and Stripes 
at her main while she saluted 
with twenty-one guns. As the 
salute was being fired, Captain 
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Hartstene ordered the American 
flag to be hauled down aboard 
the Resolute, and an English 
pendant fluttered up to her 
main truck. The American 
crew manned the rigging and 
gave three hearty cheers. 

‘And thus,” wrote Captain 
M‘Dougall who was aboard when 
she was abandoned in the 
Arctic, “did the ice - beaten 
Resolute become once more Her 
Majesty’s ship.” 


Subsequently the Resolute 
sailed to Sheerness, where she 
was employed on _ harbour 
service. She made her last 
voyage in June 1879, when she 
returned to Chatham to be 
broken up. It seems a pity 
she was not preserved; she 
gave her name to one of the 
most extraordinary stories of 
the sea that the days of sail 
have left us. And the sometime 
derelict played a part in one 
of those events, rarely recorded 
in history, which impel nations 
to think more kindly of one 
another. On that account alone 
the story of the Resolute is 
worth retelling. 











BEHIND OFFICIAL SPECTACLES. 


BY GEORGE HOGAN KNOWLES. 


My love for quail shooting 
led me on one occasion into a 
strange entanglement which, as 
far as my peace of mind was 
concerned, would have been 
tragic in more ways than one 
had it not been for the humor- 
ous side of the whole affair and 
its happy ending. 

I was Special Manager of 
Estates at the time in the 
Court-of-Wards Department, a 
Government service administer- 
ing the landed properties of 
dependant rajas or chieftains 
during their minority. 

In a district near Cawnpur, 
to which I had recently been 
transferred, there were in one 


of my estates several large 
villages that carried exception- 


ally heavy rent arrears. The 
peasants, who were said to 
be traditional defaulters, were 
mostly Lodhs, Dusads, and 
Mosahars ; tribes who, though 
low down in the scale of Hindu 
humanity, are bold adventurers, 
living as much by their wits as 
by agriculture. For necessary 
recoveries of their rents, the 
local management was obliged 
every year to resort to costly 
litigation, which, continuing 
as it did, was most un- 
satisfactory in the eyes of 
the Commissioner and _ the 
Board of Revenue. The man- 
agement had at last been 
severely censured, the Collector, 
as head of the district, getting 


@ rap on the knuckles ag 
well. 

‘* What,” he said to me one 
evening at the club, “ can we 
possibly do about these ’’ (here 
he smiled) “ confounded out- 
standings? Go to court we 
must, if only to save moneys 
about to be legally time-barred.” 

“¢The management has 
merely to ease the strained 
relations, if any, between land- 
lord and tenant,’” I said, 
quoting a comment made by 
the Board of Revenue in their 
letter of censure. 

* Quite !’’ returned the Col- 
lector in a high crescendo. 
Then he added something to 
the effect that it was “ Quite 
simple, of course!” in the 
case of a tenantry that were 
all born dacoits. ‘It’s still 
early October,’ he continued, 
“and you have time to look 
into the rent arrears of your 
defaulting villages before the 
‘Durga Puja’ holidays begin.” 
These were due to start at the 
end of the month. 

A few days later I was out 
in camp. Seated one morning 
on @ log of wood in the shade 
of a mango tree, I was trying to 
collect our agricultural rents in 
@ village which had the heaviest 
outstandings. 

Beside me stood a pompous, 
loud-voiced Mohammedan, wear- 
ing an overwhelming white 
turban. He was my zilladar, 
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or rent collector. At his feet 
squatted his clerk, handling a 
brown - paper ledger with a 
quill stuck behind his ear. 
Beside this dyspeptic - looking 
individual squatted the Gov- 
ernment village accountant, 
corpulent, spectacled, and wrapt 
in a shroud of mystery. In 
groups around us, making it 
unpleasantly stuffy, crowded 
the raiyats and their families, 
their dirty garments relieved by 
the red turbans and scarfs of 
the Court-of-Wards’ peons who 
moved about in the crowd 
trying to induce silence. The 
zilladar himself had frequently 
to call order ; and, to have any 
effect, in caste idioms not over- 
polite, assigning at times the 
entire community to everlasting 
perdition. 

Such snaps, however, usually 
made matters worse. For 
though the men and women 
would stop talking and grin 
appreciatively, the peons would 
have to deal with the boisterous 
merriment of stark-naked little 
boys and the yelps of their 
canine playmates—to whom, 
India’s pi or pariah dog, abuse- 
provoking as well as laughter- 
creating with his inquisitive 
black snout and fiery-curled 
tail, I feel compelled to pay a 
small, passing tribute. 

Red or yellow, sometimes 
black—even piebald, he is a 
law unto himself; but it is 
his abstract qualities, a mysteri- 
ous ubiquity, and a super- 
canine intuition of impending 
danger—not to be despised in 
the hunting field—that make 
him an outstanding feature of 
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Indian rural life. Merely a 
fair-weather friend though he 
may be, he has cheered the 
heart of many a lonely Briton 
with the favour of not only 
a visit, but a prolonged stay. 
I had hoped that my inspection 
of the village would be a 
surprise one, but I had for- 
gotten about the clairvoyance 
of these dogs, who began such 
an alarm of yelping and howling 
as soon as my staff and I 
came within sight of the smoke 
of the village, that I abandoned 
all hope of catching the tenants 
off their guard. 

But, to get back to our rent- 
collecting. After some raiyats 
had made small payments and 
been warned, a fine-looking 
Dusad was presented. He had 
a scar down his left cheek 
and a small copper ring in 
each ear. 

“ This 


fellow,”’ 
ziladar in good Hindustani, 
“is an irredeemable scoundrel 


said the 


named Daku; by name and 
nature, a8 your honour has 
undoubtedly already observed, 
a dacoit ! ”’ 

Loud tittering ran through 
the crowd, Daku himself smirk- 
ing and giggling bashfully. I 
raised a hand for silence; 
whereupon, in support of my 
gesture, the zilladar thundered 
out, “Is this a carnival, you 
rascals, or a court of high 
dignity ? ” 

This grandiose reference to 
my humble seat of authority 
—the log of wood—brought 
silence for a moment, while 
the little boys were apparently 
trying to take it in. Then they 
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showed signs of having done 
so, roaring with laughter and 
clapping their thighs in great 
delight as the peons chased 
them away—them and their 
dogs. But they all crept back 
again as business proceeded. 

Of Daku’s rent arrears, a 
large portion was time-barred. 
This sum, however, being his 
deceased father’s outstandings 
—a debt of honour sacred to 
a Hindu—he promised to pay, 
but requested time, pleading 
straitened circumstances. This 
the zilladar rebutted. Daku, 
he said, was never in financial 
difficulties. He was a dark 
horse, with more resources than 
one, including dacoity. He 
employed servants secretly. 
Apart from his cultivation, he 
was a money-lender, and most 
influential as such. In addition, 
he went in for profitable sports, 
such as wild duck and quail 
catching. 

‘The season for these birds 
has arrived,’’ said the zilladar, 
“and the rogue will soon be 


starting upon his snaring 
expeditions.” 
Daku being the shikaree 


type I was looking for, for 
some small-game shooting on 
my return from leave, I was 
taking down particulars con- 
cerning him, when he became 
so heated in defending himself 
against the zilladar that I had 


to pull him up. ‘“ Take care!” 
I said. 

At this juncture, pushing 
forward three naked little 


children, a young woman in 
rags came up. “‘ They’re 
yours ! ” exclaimed Daku, intro- 
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ducing his wife and family 


with a tragic air. ‘“‘ Command 
me to sell them to pay my 
rents, and I will!” 

The woman shrieked at this, 
touching my feet and calling 
out, ‘ Dohai, dohai’’ (Mercy, 
mercy !), while the children 
bellowed behind her. It was 
a tearless little drama; the 
usual grand finale in a defaulting 
tenant’s appeal for time. 

Daku, it seemed to me— 
whatever his means might or 
might not be—was anxious to 
reserve any money he had 
in hand for his snaring business. 
I felt sympathetic; and, for 
the first time, regarded as 
good advice the Board of 
Revenue’s comment—to refer 
again to their letter of censure 
—that we had merely to ease 
the strained relations, if any, 
between landlord and tenant. 
I granted Daku ten weeks’ 
grace, much to the apparent 
disgust of my zilladar, who 
gazed up despairingly into the 
mango tree. 

But he told me afterwards 
in confidence that I had acted 
wisely in pleasing Daku, because 
he had, in truth, a most re- 
markable influence over all the 
low-caste peasantry of that par- 
ticular estate, and my action 
might bear fruit; that, as 
the zilladar, he could not very 
well have recommended such 
a friendly gesture. 

He went on to say that 
nobody could understand Daku’s 
influence, beyond that he was 
@ money-lender and, as con- 
fidential rumour had it, the 
secret agent of a big dacoity 
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gang with ramifications all over 
the Province; that he was 
running @ kind of feudal system 
amongst the tenantry — those 
- in debt to him had to repay 
the interest by rendering 
services to the gang; that 
the police had been completely 
outwitted by his cunning and 
could prove nothing against 
him. “If he gave the word,” 
said the zilladar, “the whole 
of our heavy rent arrears and, 
in fact, the half-year current 
demand of the entire estate in 
addition would all be paid up 
within three weeks.” 

I laughed at the bare idea 
of such a thing. 

I went to Cawnpur for the 
‘Durga Puja’ vacation—to a 
friend of mine there, a well- 
known cotton merchant. I 
had arranged to stay on with 
him a week or so longer after 
the holidays in order to inspect 
a large number of houses in 
the city which were detached 
properties of one of my estates. 

The morning following my 
arrival, the last business day 
before the festivities com- 
menced, found me in the cotton 
bazaar in a narrow verandah 
of a marwari broker’s house, 
sitting beside my friend and 
watching his cotton tests, in 
which I was interested, or 
tried to be. 

The broker, an outstanding 
specimen of the wealthy, cor- 
pulent marwari, wearing only 
@ loin-cloth, squatted cross- 
legged in front of us upon a 
wooden platform. His vast 
folds of body occupied the 
whole space across the narrow 
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verandah. It was impressive ; 
a sight that would have made 
a fascinating study had it not 
been for the diabolical dis- 
tractions—an old, Indian busi- 
ness trick for saving valuable 
time. When a buyer is ex- 
pected, whose need for a certain 
commodity is known to be so 
essential that he must, in the 
end, agree to the seller’s price, 
he is tortured with such 
nuisances that he will cut short 
his bargaining in order to get 
away a8 quickly as possible. 
The bigger the transaction the 
more awful the tortures. My 
friend’s apparently anticipated 
visit must have promised a 
big order! 

The swarms of flies and 
leprous-looking mosquitoes, with 
stings like dagger points, seemed 
the least of our torments. The 
atmosphere, thick with gritty 
dust and cotton fluff, hummed 
of garlic and clarified butter, 
a mixture of which seemed to 
have been rubbed on the walls 
—certainly on our hard wooden 
seats; for, later, our innocent 
trousers bore testimony to that. 
A sereeching parrot and an 
aggressive cockatoo hung near 
us in iron hoops, the latter 
fiend flapping its wings every 
half-second and trying to get 
at my friend’s shoulder. A 
half-starved cat mewed mourn- 
fully on a window-sill above 
our heads, and just outside 
the verandah, but a few paces 
away from us, two pariah 
dogs kept up a desperate fight 
over a huge, putrid bone, placed 
with evident care in the right 
direction of the faint breeze. 
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It was awful! And any 
signs of discomfort on our 
part seemed to bring roars of 
laughter from our host; for 
it takes a good deal to offend 
the nostrils of the bazaar- 
hardened citizen. And, all the 
while, during our host’s pompous 
discussion of cotton prices, his 
huge red tongue rolled round 
the betel-leaf and shot out 
nauseating red juices, regardless 
of direction. 

With an anxious eye on 
the movements of his shaven 
head I was trying to follow 
his wit, when I heard somebody 
a little distance away salaam- 
ing to me. It was Daku. As 
he came boldly up to the 
verandah he drove off the 
pariah dogs and kicked aside 
the bone. I could have shaken 
hands with him. 

Behind him stood three men 
with split bamboo poles 
stretched across their shoulders. 
From the ends of the poles 
hung covered cages containing 
calling-quail. These delightful 
little game-birds are greatly 
prized by the people, both as 
pets and as fighters; quail- 
fighting, like cock - fighting 
throughout India, being a great 
pastime in the United Provinces. 

The male birds develop a 
beautiful whistle early in 
October, and are used as decoys 
for the flights that visit the 
crops and grassy plains every 
winter. These migratory quail 
are the largest of the several 
varieties and are called the 
Khagus. In the stillness of 
the night their whistling carries 
far, and passing flights hearing 
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the soaring notes swoop down 
and settle in the surrounding 
crops. The netting or the 
shooting, as the case may be, 
begins in the morning when the 
sun is well up. 

Daku salaaming to every- 
body in turn, the marwari 
looked up at him and grinned. 
“‘T know this rascal,’ he said, 
and added: “He visits me 
often with all kinds of birds 
for sale. He sold me a hill- 
myna once that I had to get 
rid of, its language being so vile 
that my ears were shocked !” 

I could not very well imagine 
abuse of any kind shocking our 
host’s ears. However, what I 
knew about Daku I kept to 
myself; and, finding an oppor- 
tunity to scribble his address— 
and name—on a slip of paper 
which I put into my cigarette- 
case, I told him to visit me that 
evening in order to talk over 
some quail-shooting ; the fields, 
with their irrigation canals, on 
the outskirts of Cawnpur being 
excellent quail ground. 

But the evening passed with- 
out any signs of my shikaree ; 
and, feeling disappointed, I was 
walking over to the club to 
join my friend there—we were 
living in cantonments—when 
Daku suddenly emerged from 
the shadows on the roadside. 

I was beginning to get 
intrigued about him. Mystery 
itself seemed to be shadowing 
him, and I was not surprised 
when he opened the subject 
of quail-shooting by begging 
me to keep secret his name in 
connection with it, as also the 
places to which he might take 
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me. On my promising this, 
and giving him an advance of 
twenty rupees for as many 
shoots a8 he could arrange for 
me during my stay in Cawnpur, 
we discussed the locality for the 
first shoot. 

He suggested a site just across 
the River Ganges. I had heard 
of it before as good ground ; 
the alluvial bed and rising 
country beyond covered with 
rich crops and thick tamarisk. 
The latter, though usually full 
of wild pig, makes an excellent 
harvest shelter for quail. 

To do Daku justice, he 
warned me at the same time 
about this site. It was used 


occasionally as a rendezvous 
for the underworld of Cawnpur, 
and sometimes as a short-cut 
by dacoits returning from village 
raids in the early hours. I 
agreed to the risk of meeting 


any such ruffians, and we fixed 
the following night, when there 
would be a full moon, for a 
watch over calling-quail and the 
first of the shoots. To hear 
the wild flights swooping down 
among the caged birds is a 
most thrilling experience in 
itself, and well worth the 
expense and sacrifice of a night’s 
rest. 

Daku’s excuse for not coming 
to the bungalow was that my 
friend’s night watchman was a 
caste-brother of his. ‘‘ Some 
terrible disaster,’”? he said, 
“would befall me if I dared 
to visit a house after sunset 
where a caste-brother is in paid 
service.” I knew such a super- 
Stition existed in the several 
low-castes—including his—that 
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practised brigandage on the 
gang system. It is the basis 
of a rigid law amongst such 
gangs, preventing any kind of 
intrusion at night, except by 
permission of the employed one. 
It thus secures to the house 
immunity from burglary by an 
opposing gang. In consequence, 
these particular castes make 
the best watchmen and com- 
mand a wide field of employ- 
ment. They used to be called 
the ‘ unconscionables’ because 
they snored all night; but, 
where they snore, never a 
burglary is committed. 

As Daku could have, had he 
liked, obtained the watchman’s 
permission to visit me, I could 
only conclude that he was 
afraid of meeting the man. 
Money, I felt certain, lay at the 
bottom of it; the advances— 
and largesse later, which Daku 
expected to get from me and 
knew he could not hide from 
his caste-brother. 

In a dacoity organisation all 
watchmen are captains, respon- 
sible for collecting taxes; and, 
whatever be the source of liveli- 
hood of a member, be it even 
largesse, it is taxed for the 
gang’s relieving fund. This 
supports the down-and-out and 
meets all legal expenses in con- 
nection with crime discoveries 
and prosecutions. It used to 
be a belief of old police 
officers that death was the 
penalty amongst dacoits for an 
attempt to conceal any source 
of income; which, in respect 
of the quail- shooting, I sus- 
pected that Daku was trying 
to do in order to evade the 
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tax. Any such penalty, how- 
ever, had never come to light 
or been actually proved; 
though it was not uncommon 
for police authorities to be 
mystified over the sudden dis- 
appearance of one of these caste- 
brothers, and sometimes of his 
whole family. 

Daku had gone on to the 
quail ground; and now, the 
night cold and ablaze with 
silver, I found myself being 
punted across the Ganges in 
a long dug-out. There had 
been a sudden swell, and in a 
turgid mood of high water 
rolled the holy Ganga, seem- 
ingly motionless except where, 
churning the mirrored moon, 
whirlpools rumbled, as if the 
great river were conscious of 
its enforced guardianship of 
the silent, sleeping city—-silent 
but for the tinkling temple- 
bells on the dark, receding 
cliffs, where, like fairy lights, 
countless spires flashed and 
glinted. The figures of my 
standing boatmen, black, clear 
cut against the gleaming tide, 
and the soft splashes of their 
long poles, gave to the scene 
the finishing touches of that 
weirdness that wraps the East 
in her enchantment. 

Warmly clad in a coat, stuffed 
with jinned cotton, I was met by 
Daku on the opposite bank and 
we started off at once, passing 
through a mile or more of 
thick tamarisk. Then crossing 
some fields we climbed to higher 
ground, and, following a 
narrower path through high 
crops of sugar-cane and lentils, 
we came at last to a cage hung 
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up on @ high pole. Here Daku 
pointed out the directions of 
some three or four other cages, 
and then, stepping quietly for 
fear of disturbing our bird, we 
selected a well-screened spot 
near the pathway and sat down. 

It must have been the warmth 
of my big coat that made me 
feel drowsy. With my head 
resting against a sugar-cane 
clump, I remember feeling my 
gun and cartridge bag to make 
sure they were beside me, and 
then—it must have been an 
hour later—there came a nudge 
from Daku, and I heard a 
beautiful quavering whistle like 
the trill of a violin. 

Wet with the heavy dew, we 
rose quietly to our feet. Still, 
not a leaf rattling, stretched 
the brilliance of the night; the 
crops, as if laden with diamond 
beads, glittering as far as the 
eye could reach. I glanced at 
my wristlet watch: it was half- 
past one in the morning. 
Suddenly our bird began to 
call. There was an immediate 
response, and then a chorus 
of delightful whistling broke 
upon the stillness. Even Daku 
was thrilled. ‘ Whah wha!” 
he exclaimed with great 
satisfaction. 

We had been standing quite 
a while listening to the chorus 
when @ sudden blast of wind, 
as it seemed, swept over our 
heads. Then came another gust 
sweeping lower, and yet another. 

“Three flights of quail,” 
whispered Daku. Almost im- 
mediately after he had spoken, 
far in the distance asit appeared, 
there came a violent swooping 
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sound as if a storm had suddenly 
burst. Daku explained that, 
in suddenly checking their 
speed, the flights of quail had 
met and swerved downwards 
en masse. The next instant 
we crouched; for, all around 
us and far to our left and 
right, there came a hurricane 
of fluttering wings pattering 
into the crops like big hail- 
stones—some thousands of birds 
as it seemed. 

About half an hour later 
another flight descended; the 
last one according to my guide 
—and he was right. Then 
suddenly there came the shrieks 
of a jackal pack, always so 
weird in the stillness of the 
night. We listened intently 
until the last scream had died 
away, and then I distinctly 
remember taking out my 
cigarette-case. But, putting a 


hand instantly upon it, Daku 
made me drop it in surprise. 
“Too dangerous, sahib,’’ he 
whispered, “‘ to smoke anywhere 
here in these early hours.” 


He added that the jackals 
had proclaimed the early hour 
when it was time for all out- 
laws to track home; that if 
any dacoits happened to come 
our way and smelt good tobacco, 
they would be sure to try and 
find out who we were. 

Then he listened again in- 
tently. He might have heard 
something which I did not; for 
he turned to me suddenly and 
said that we must move on 
at once into deeper cover. 
His words certainly seemed to 
be prophetic: somebody was 
coming. Then we began to 
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hear many footsteps, and, to 
our horror a few moments 
later, a distinct clanking as 
of swords. Quick as lightning 
Daku whipped up my gun 
and ammunition; and as 
quickly I slid after him, my 
thoughts in a whirl. Neither 
he, apparently, nor I had any 
desire to meet armed dacoits, 
though I had agreed to take 
the risk. 

The sugar-cane clumps grew 
close together, and we just 
had time to get through three 
or four of them and sit down 
as quietly as mice when the 
dacoits—for dacoits they turned 
out to be—arrived at the spot 
we had just left. Here they 
halted and squatted down, to 
judge by sounds. I was facing 
their direction with Daku, as 
I thought, sitting behind me, 
and could hear their whispers 
fairly distinctly. Their voices, 
when they raised them now 
and again, seemed all alike 
as they discussed the ownership 
of the calling-quail. 

They were certainly not 
Daku’s. The pole that stood 
before them was bolt upright 
—not at the angle that dis- 
tinguished his. Besides, there 
was a bad caller among the 
birds. Daku was too good 
a trainer to have such a bird. 
They had heard the decoys 
calling when they had last 
halted for cireumspection. They 
had merely been looking round 
the countryside that night train- 
ing some new members whom 
Daku had supplied. He was 
the gang’s recruiting agent; a 
most valuable member, not 
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only supplying raiders at a 
moment’s notice in emergency 
needs, but paying large taxes 
from various sources of income. 

There must have been a 
dozen or more men present, 
who now began to discuss the 
gang’s future plans. There were 
apparently three British houses 
in Cawnpur, the occupants of 
which kept dogs instead of 
watchmen. Their dogs would 
be poisoned and their houses 
burgled. It would have to 
be understood that no res- 
pectable houses in Cawnpur, 
British or Indian, could be 
immune from theft and burg- 
lary unless watchmen were ap- 
pointed. The reputation of 
their big gang was at stake; 
it held the monopoly of all 
such services. 

Then came the dates for 
the poisoning of the dogs and 
the burglaries. Of the three 
houses alluded to, I caught 
the name of one — Barrack 
Mistry-sahib’s—and the date 
of operations there. It was 
about three weeks hence. 
Barrack Mistry was the Civil 
Engineer. He was married, 
and I had met them on one 
occasion. They lived in can- 
tonments and kept a pair of 
bulldogs. 

I was not surprised to hear 
it confirmed that Daku was 
a dacoit. Nor should I have 
been surprised had the dacoits’ 
presence there been pre-arranged 
that they might implicate me 
in some false charge and then 
blackmail me. I had heard 
of a case against a Government 
officer in which a dacoit, passing 
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as an innocent cultivator, had 
wounded himself and _ then 
threatened to charge the former 
with serious assault unless he 
provided him with a monthly 
allowance. But what immedi- 
ately followed dispelled any 
such fears on my part. 

“Hai!” came a _ sudden 
startled exclamation, and then 
the voices stopped abruptly. 
There was a sharp click of 
something metallic shutting, and 
then, in the dead silence that 
followed—a few leaves stirred 
and nothing more—my hands 
automatically felt my pockets 
and cartridge bag for my 
cigarette-case. It was gone! 
I had forgotten to pick it up 
when I had dropped it and 
Daku had put his hand upon it. 
His name and address—and 
mine—were inside, and now the 
dacoits had it! 

Slowly I turned my head 
—there was no Daku! I 
felt dazed. The rascal could 
apparently move in cover like 
a tiger, for not a sound had 
he made in creeping away. 
With the armed dacoits squatted 
in front of me, probably now 
on the look-out for the blood 
of a spy, I felt desperate. 
To rush the gang suddenly 
shouting out, “Hands up!” 
seemed my only hope. If 
die I must, I would die in 
an attempt,- at any rate, to 
arrest the whole crowd and 
march them into Cawnpur. 
I remembered Shakespeare’s 
lines :-— 


*“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, 
Which, taken at the flood .. .” 
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I buttoned my big coat, 
put some cartridges into my 
pocket, slipped a couple quietly 
into my gun, and, barely stand- 
ing up, with a vision of red 
before me, I suddenly charged 
out with yells so devilish that 
their imagined echoes startled 
me into firing a right and left 
in the air when I eventually 
came to a halt. I found myself 
quite a distance out in the 
open fields, my feet soaked 
with dew, listening, peering 
around me into the silvery 
gleam that seemed to be waning. 
But there was not a sound, 
not a soul in sight. I felt 


irritated at the moon ; it seemed 
to be grinning; but, catching 
the spirit of it, I swung round 
with a smile and retraced my 
footsteps. 

Retrieving my ammunition, 
I searched for my cigarette- 


case, a silver one, but it had 
certainly gone. The dacoits 
had apparently, on finding it, 
suspected ambushed police; 
which accounted for their 
instant disappearance, most 
efficiently accomplished. 

Daku having slipped away so 
mysteriously also strengthened 
my earlier suspicion that he 
was out to defraud his gang 
of taxes; supported, too, a 
little later from an unexpected 
source. I was satisfied mean- 
while that meeting the dacoits 
was but a chance affair, and 
now felt concerned about Daku ; 
the slip of paper in my stolen 
cigarette-case would decidedly 
give him away. 

But I got in my quail-shoot. 
It all happened so suddenly, 
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under the spreading boughs of 
@ mango tree. I had seen a 
tree in the distance, gone there 
and fallen asleep, when Luck 
stepped out of the dawn in 
the shape of Daku’s sweetheart 
—as I learned a little later—as 
lovely as the dawn itself. The 
tree, where I should not have 
been, was their rendezvous ; 
hers and Daku’s. Like a sailor, 
Daku had a sweecheart, if not 
a wife, in every port. Behind 
her came a string of ten acute- 
looking little boys, and on 
her head was poised a large 
lota of milk. I was never so 
thrilled in my life as I rubbed 
my eyes, gazed up at her brass 
vessel, and exclaiming, ‘“ This 
is unbelievable ! ’’ implored her 
to stay. 

‘* Where’s Daku?” she said 
in a startled voice, ignoring 
my joyful salutation. I made 
@ rose-pink excuse for him and 
said sympathetically, ‘‘ He’s so 
kind-hearted, he’s gone off to 
see a sick friend,’’ or words to 
that effect. The little dacoits 
seemed full of understanding: 
not @ lip quivered; but when 
the gazelle-eyed maid smiled 
behind her veil and inquired 
how much money I thought 
there was in it, the youths 
tittered ; and when I offered 
to drink the milk for Daku, 
it brought such a burst of 
merriment that the milk was 
mine. I was obliged, however, 
to drink it out of my own 
hands, putting them together 
cup-shaped, for her caste pro- 
hibited my touching her brass 
vessel. Then I asked her some 
questions, and her confidence 
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in me seemed surprising. She 
told me all about herself— 
and Daku. She had, of course, 
expected to see a sahib, but 
not to meet one. She was a 
Hindoo widow, her husband 
having died in childhood. She 
was not, of course, supposed 
to be there, but had stolen 
out with the boys. They had 
come to walk up the quail for 
me. Acute little fellows, she 
confirmed ; a class of beaters, 
in Daku’s opinion, who, with 
a good feed of sweetmeats 
awaiting them, were the least 
likely to talk; for, on no 
account, of course, must anyone 
hear of Daku’s hand in that 
shoot. When I took out some 
money to pay her for the 
milk she surprised me by 
shaking her head. Then twist- 
ing round suddenly, she said 
to me over her shoulder, 
“You’re Daku’s friend,’ and 
fled. 

In the afternoon I called on 
the Police Superintendent of 
Cawnpur, presenting him with 
three or four brace of quail. 
He, too, was a keen gun-shot. 
In a confidential talk I told 
him all about my night’s experi- 
ence, and what I believed to be 
facts about these dacoity castes 
and gangs—all of which he 
confirmed. I hid nothing from 
him about Daku, disclosing even 
my suspicions of his trying to 
defraud his brotherhood. 

“TJ shouldn’t care to be in 
the man’s shoes,” he said; 
adding that if the dacoits had 
found the slip of paper inside 
my cigarette-case, Daku’s life 
would certainly be in jeopardy. 
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He might, of course, be given 
a chance of some kind if the 
dacoits’ council decided that his 
services were useful. 

The police officer referred 
next to the burglary threats. 
“TI cannot understand,” he 
said, ‘why the Barracks should 
be threatened.’”’ He explained 
that they kept on high wages a 
khateek of the blood, a woman 
poultry-expert of the burglar 
caste who was in charge of 
their farmyard, the finest in 
Cawnpur. He could under- 
stand the two bachelor resi- 
dents being threatened, but 
there must be some mistake 
about the Barracks, or they had 
had some recent trouble with 
their khateek woman. They were 
not going away, he thought, 
for the ‘ Puja’ holidays, and 
he would see them at once 
about the matter as soon as 
they got back from tour. About 
the two bachelors he could 
only warn them, hoping they 
would take his advice and 
employ these low-caste watch- 
men as the rest of the British 
community there had done. 
Wherever this was practised, 
the result was marvellous; 
burglaries were almost unheard 
of. These low-castes could, of 
course, be employed in any 
capacity. I left feeling most 
unhappy about Daku. 

Three days later he called 
at the bungalow after sunset 
and fell at my feet. He was 
there with the secret permission 
of the watchman. “Save me 


and my whole family from 
death!” he cried. Then, moan- 
ing piteously, he reproached 
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me for my thoughtlessness in 
not picking up my cigarette- 
case from where I had dropped 
it. Had he only known that 
I was likely to make such 
mistakes in moments requiring 
prompt action, he would have 
grabbed it up and kept it for 
me. It had been found by the 
dacoits: that something, too, 
must have been written inside 
it, or how could his humble 
address have been known 
to such scoundrels of whom 
he knew nothing—he, my 
poor, innocent, poverty-stricken 
tenant who had now been 
robbed of his last penny and 
threatened with death ? 

I made him stand up and 
speak. All he knew, he said, 
was that three masked villains 
at night broke into his house 
in the city. They made him 
confess how much money he 
had received from me and then 
threatened him and his whole 
family with death, unless he 
paid his assailants at once a 
fine of fifty rupees—which he 
was obliged to do—and rendered 
the brotherhood in addition a 
certain service. This, in short, 
was the task of getting three 
of its caste appointed as watch- 
men, within three weeks, at 
the three British houses already 
referred to. 

I, of course, had to work the 
oracle with my brother sahibs. 
How could he? Had I not, in 
my benevolence, already had 
pity on his poverty and granted 
him time to pay his rents? 
Five lives depended upon me. 
My ancestors were his patron 
saints above ; while here below 
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I was his father and his mother 
and his best friend. In this 
last capacity, apparently, he 
had introduced me to his sweet- 
heart. I wondered if he knew 
that I had consumed the milk 
intended for him. 

‘* T’ll see,”’ I said, as I added : 
“Go!’? And he weat. 

I felt miserable, his terrible 
predicament lying heavily on 
my conscience, all due to my 
forgetfulness. A spoilt holiday 
stared me in the face. Had 
I only picked up my cigarette- 
case how different it would all 
have been—a most enjoyable 
time. I felt inclined to ignore 
the whole business; for, after 
all, what did it matter to me 
if Daku was connected with 
any bandit gang? Much less 
if he chose deliberately to 
defraud them and hang himself. 
I could in any case prove 
nothing. Nor was he likely 
to admit anything, or turn 
King’s evidence. Men of his 
hard caste, I knew, would 
sooner die. Yet I felt obliged 
in the circumstances to try 
and help him. If I failed I 
should at least have the con- 
solation that I had tried to save 
him and his family. It was 
distinctly a case of being hope- 
lessly fixed between a choice 
of two evils. 


“There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it 
out.” 


These lines from Shakespeare 
—to quote him once again— 
flashed suddenly through my 
mind, and I decided to help 
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Daku, the other course being 
unthinkable. 

I caught the police officer 
the following morning at his 
bungalow before he went to 
his office. He had heard by 
post that morning from Mr 
Barrack, who was back from 
tour and wanted to see him. 

“TI expect it’s something to 
do with his khateek woman,” 
the police officer said. He 
thought he would have him 
over at once, while I was there, 
and despatched a note to him. 

The police officer seemed as 
mueh concerned as I was about 
Daku. He thought deeply over 
the latest information I brought 
him and agreed with my decision 
to help the man. 

“T can’t see what else we 
can do,” he said. He examined 
the matter from all its angles. 
Supposing for the sake of argu- 
ment he had Daku up. Was 
it likely the man would admit 
anything—much less turn King’s 
evidence? He would rather 
die or clear off to Bagdad or 
somewhere. Even supposing 
he made admissions, could actu- 
ally prove the identity and guilt 
of the masked men and they 
got imprisonment, how would 
that help him and his unfor- 
tunate family? It would 
intensify the vendetta against 
them. They would not have 
a chance. The leaders would 
see to that; it would be only 
a matter of time and oppor- 
tunity. Neither I nor my 
zilladar, nor all my better-class 
tenantry behind me, had even 
the remotest idea who the 
particular individuals were that 
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gang or gangs. Nor could we 
prove Daku’s complicity, or 
even that he was a bad-liveli- 
hood case. 

“ We'll ‘ strike while the iron 
is hot,’ ’”’ said the police officer ; 
and he despatched at once a 
second messenger on a bicycle, 
with notes to the two bachelors 
concerned. He thought they 
would consent to the employ- 
ment of watchmen as soon as 
they were told what I had 
overheard the dacoits say, but 
the Barracks would be a tougher 
proposition ; unless—as he said 
on my first interview—they 
had had some trouble with their 
khateek woman. 

And it turned out that 
the police superintendent was 


right in his conjectures. The 
Barracks had dismissed their 
farmyard keeper ten days 


previously on the suspicion that 
she had been stealing fresh- 
laid eggs, and they had been 
fearful ever since lest their 
bulldogs should be harmed in 
some way. On the top of 
constant warnings from their 
Mohammedan servants, who 
were in terror, too, of their own 
safety and threatened to leave, 
the Barracks had _ received 
anonymous letters of threats 
in Hindustani and had got 
the jitters. One letter had 
warned them that it was not 
their silver that was wanted, 
which they could safely keep 
in their house if they wished, 
but their dogs. 

When the bachelors arrived 
we held a secret council over 
the whole affair; and never in 
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my long Indian career have I 
ever attended a funnier con- 
fidential pow-wow. We roared 
with laughter, toasted Daku’s 
sweetheart, and drank up all 
our host’s beer. Three watch- 
men, needless to say, were 
duly appointed, and, not only 
the two bachelors (four of us 
being bachelors as a matter of 
fact), but the Barracks them- 
selves, joined me in my quail- 
shoots during the rest of my 
holiday. The two bachelors, 
however, much to their dis- 
appointment, never had the 
good fortune to meet Daku’s 
sweetheart and to have a drink 
of fresh milk poured out from 
her dainty jewelled hands and 
henna-dyed finger-tips. 

Two months later I could 
again have shaken hands with 
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that rascal, Daku ; for a letter 
came down from the Board 
of Revenue congratulating me 
on my remarkable success in 
collecting, from a most unruly 
tenantry, 95 per cent of our 
rental arrears, a good pro- 
portion of which had been 
outstanding for many years 
as honourable debts. It had 
been the Board’s opinion, in 
their letter under reference, 
that the management had 
merely to ease the strained 
relations (if any) between land- 
lord and tenant; and it had 
given them great pleasure to 
know that that had been done. 

And six months later the two 
Cawnpur bachelors, shooting 
with me on short leave, drank 
to my health on hearing of my 
promotion. 
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FLOTSAM. 


BY IAN SCOTT, 


AMONG the curious habits 
and customs of the Chinese 
on the sea coasts and great 
rivers is one which thrives 
as strongly today as ever it 
did in the past. 

The Chinese will never rescue, 
or take the slightest trouble to 
assist in the rescue of, a drown- 
ing man; and the authorities 
appear to acquiesce in this; 
for rarely is an inquiry held 
on any aquatic disaster, al- 
though many thousands are 
drowned annually. 

This is due to a strange 
belief or superstition that in 
every part of the sea and 
in every great river there dwell 
water-dragons, whose function 
it is to swallow and keep in 
captivity the spirits of those 
who have died by drowning. 
As the capacity of the dragon 
is limited, he has, when gorged 
to completion, to release the 
spirit of the departed he has 
held longest, to make room 
for the next candidate. 

The Chinese consider that 
this spirit, joyfully anticipating 
his freedom, will, when he 
finds his captivity prolonged 
by the unwarranted interference 
of some person who has pre- 
vented the new spirit from 
arriving, take the necessary 
steps to punish this mortal 
when he finally does escape. 
In other words, it is the worst 
kind of joss. 


To discourage the would-be 
rescuer still further, it is an 
unwritten law that a man 
saved from drowning, or the 
peril of great waters, becomes 
the responsibility of the rescuer 
for the rest of his life; and 
in a country where the feeding 
of an extra mouth is always 
@ grave problem there is little 
chance of a life being saved 
under these conditions. Even 
today, in times of famine, 
female babies are sometimes 
thrown to the dogs by their 
own parents. 

Most people will remember 
the wreck of the Hong Moh 
on the Lammocks Rocks off 
Swatau, and the magnificent 
rescue work by Captain Evans 
(now Admiral Sir Edward 
Evans) of the Carlisle. The 
Hong Moh was repatriating a 
vast number of coolies after 
their three-year period of service 
in the tin mines and plantations 
of Malaya, and each man carried 
with him his hard-won savings. 

Before the arrival of the 
Carlisle on the scene, the 
numerous fishing sampans and 
junks had gathered round the 
wreck like sharks round a 
stranded whale. 

In their panic and frenzy, 
hundreds of coolies had jumped 
overboard, hoping to be picked 
up by their own kinsmen. 
Picked up they certainly were, 
but after their money-belts had 
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been ripped off they were thrown 
back into the raging sea to 
drown. 

Evans had to use force to 
make the survivors jump into 
the sea; for they had already 
witnessed their late shipmates’ 
unsuccessful attempt to break 
an age-long superstition. 

Once, while walking along 
the Hong Kong bund, I saw 
a crowd of Chinese laughing 
and chattering, with a few 
Sikh policemen controlling them 
roughly. Knowing the strange 
sense of humour of this happy 
race, I thrust my way through 
the mob expecting to find a 
man riddled with bullets or 
suffering from a compound 
fracture. Instead, I saw an 
old woman splashing weakly 
in deep water only a few feet 
off the bund; beside her in 
the water was her shopping-bag, 
and in it two live ducks were 
struggling to free themselves. 
The crowd roared with laughter ; 
but I was furious; for I had 
on a new shantung silk suit, 
and further, I had an important 
date at the Hong Kong Hotel. 
My suit would be ruined, but 
it was Hobson’s choice; for if I 
had disrobed I should have lost 
my possessions and my clothes. 

The old woman fought 
fiercely, much to the added 
amusement of the crowd; but 
I managed to get her to Murray 
Pier, where willing European 
hands hauled us out. I am 
glad to say the policemen were 
‘dipped a badge’; for, although 
they had no belief in water- 
dragons, they were afraid of 
losing the henna from their 
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beards and their ‘ face’ before 
the Chinese. 


Up in Wei-hai-wei the sub- 
marine flotilla was busy working 
through the long programme of 
summer exercises in weather 
which, like a glorious English 
summer, was perfect. 

After a long day at sea of 
torpedo attacks we were hard 
at work re-embarking the 
torpedoes we had fired and 
re-charging our deplenished 
batteries. The blazing sun 
struck down fiercely on the 
steel hull, and I am sure all 
hands thought longingly of cold 
beer ashore in the shadow of 
the canteen trees. I had just 
decided to go ashore myself 
for a bathe and a game of 
bowls to stretch my limbs, 
when Captain S. appeared 
through one of the long windows 
of his day cabin almost abreast 
my bridge. I was surprised to 
see that he was still on board, 
and in uniform. 

“Come up to my cabin,” he 
shouted across. “I want a 
word with you.” 

In his cabin it was refresh- 
ingly cool, and a gentle breeze, 
augmented by electric fans, 
drove athwartships. 

Captain S. motioned me to a 
seat, and I noticed the captain 
of L 15 was also present, looking 
a Shade depressed. 

“Cocktail or beer?” S. 
inquired cheerfully. “ Cigar- 
ettes beside you.” 

“Beer for me, sir,” I 
answered, wiping my forehead 
with an already damp hand- 
kerchief. 
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The boy brought in the drinks 
silently, and as silently dis- 
appeared again. 

“Got a job for you two,” 
S. said without preamble. “ The 
consul at Cheefoo reports con- 
siderable amount of plague 
there. The Chinese authorities 
have banished all the known 
and suspected cases to the off- 
lying islands, but the consul 
reports that they are returning 
to the mainland at night by 
sampan. L215 and L2 will 
patrol the islands for the next 
two nights to prevent this. 
You will sail at daybreak. I 
will give you no written orders 
(he rarely did), but don’t be 
too drastic. You, Scott, will 
be under the orders of Digby. 
Any questions ? ”’ 

I was in my first command 
in Chinese waters and I was 
therefore delighted to encounter 
anything out of the ordinary 
flotilla routine. Digby, on the 
other hand, was distinctly 
annoyed ; for his wife and chil- 
dren had only just arrived on 
the station and had reached 
Wei-hai-wei that day; luckily 
I had no such entanglements. 

Roland, my first lieutenant, 
was as pleased as I was. “I'll 
have a chance to paint out 
the torpedo-room,” he said 
gaily, “before Captain S.’s 
inspection. I was beginning to 
think we would never be able 
to do it.” 

Bukes, my navigator, got out 
the large-scale chart of Cheefoo, 
and we studied the harbour 
closely. 

Cheefoo is a small but im- 
portant port at the entrance 
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to the Gulf of Pechihli. For 
years the American submarines 
used it as a base, much as we 
use Wei-hai-wei, but at this 
time of the year they were still 
in the Philippines. 

To the northward, about two 
miles off the town, lies a long 
low island right across the 
points of the bay and forming a 
natural breakwater. On this 
island the plague contacts had 
been landed. 

Digby and I worked out a 
plan of campaign. During day- 
light hours one submarine would 
patrol to seaward of the island, 
while the other remained inside. 
At night we would cruise off 
the ends of the island, checking 
up on any fishing sampans 
coming into the harbour and 
watching the entire shore side 
of the island to intercept any 
boat leaving or landing there. 

We had no searchlights ; only 
the short-range Aldis lamps, 
but we discovered we would 
enjoy a period of nearly full 
moon all the time. 

On the whole the job looked 
simple enough. There was to 
be no contact with the mainland 
or the island, in case of infection, 
and we were to remain on patrol 
till relieved by other submarines. 

Day was breaking as we 
cast off from the depot ship, 
and the sharp-pointed hills of 
the mainland took on a rosy 
tint above the pale-blue dawn 
mists lying sleepily in the 
valleys. A light breeze stirred 
gently the calm surface of the 
harbour. 

As we passed Port Edward 
we could hear the creak of 
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windlass and the groan of heavy 
blocks as some junks slowly 
warped out of the crowded 
anchorage to take advantage 
of this slight air. 

L 15 hoisted the signal ‘Single 
line ahead—12 knots!’ and 
our Diesel exhausts greeted the 
fairness of the morning with 
a black cloud of smoke as 
the cold engines coughed and 
roared with the _ increasing 
revolutions. Our thin bow wave 
climbed up the stem in sparkling 
spray and the creaming wash 
came splashing aft over the 
saddle-tanks as we gathered 
way. 

A small Antung Bay trading 
junk appeared round the 
shoulder of Outer Island; the 
battened lugsails goose-winged 
as she entered the channel 
through the sinister fringe of 
black rocks. 

Suddenly I was aware of 
[15 swinging rapidly to port. 
She had made no signal. Was 
she going to take the short-cut 
through the reef? I used it 
myself, but only when I was 
alone, for there was little room 
to manceuvre. 

The ‘disregard’ flag ran 
swiftly up DL 15’s halyards, and 
I realised his steering motor 
must have blown a fuse. Gosh! 
He was going to hit that 
junk ! 

I saw the engine-exhaust fade 
away, to be followed by the 
white cascade of foam as his 
motors were put full speed 
astern. 

Relentlessly the two vessels 
approached each other as if 
drawn together by some 
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strangely powerful magnetism. 
A thin shout and a piercing 
wail came from the junk, then 
a grinding, splintering crash as 
the knife-edged hydroplane 
guard tore through the port 
side of the junk, leaving a 
gaping underwater wound. 

By this time my engines 
were stopped and I had brought 
my boat to the fringe of the 
wreckage. 

“* Man overboard ! ”’ I bawled 
down the voice-pipe. 

I 15 had broken clear of the 
junk, and even as I watched, 
the latter listed heavily to 
port, to roll over on her beam- 
ends and sink, her masts appear- 
ing upright again for a few 
seconds as she went down. 

The calm sea was littered 
with struggling Chinese and 
floating debris. 

As I drew closer 215 was 
already at rescue work, and 
almost half my crew were sport- 
ing in the water, seizing this 
unexpected opportunity of 
‘hands to bathe.’ (There are 
many sharks in these waters, 
though, strangely enough, Wei- 
hai-wei has a clean record, 
but for this reason I encouraged 
large numbers to bathe to- 
gether when outside the harbour, 
for a shark will not attack a 
crowd.) 

In a very few minutes every 
soul had been picked up, my 
crew noisily collecting three 
men whom they escorted back 
to the boat, where they were 
hauled on to the saddle-tanks 
to lie gasping. 

My cox’n, displaying his usual 
initiative, had taken a small 
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bottle of rum down on to the 
casing, and I saw him offer 
it to the three Chinese in turn, 
but in each case the offer was 
refused. The cox’n, nothing 
daunted by this spurned hospi- 
tality, took a long swig himself 
and wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand. Looking 
up, he caught my disapproving 
eye, and his contented smile 
disappeared. 

“Take the wheel, cox’n,’’ 
I told him; “I’m going along- 
side ZL 15 to drop these pas- 
sengers.”’ 

Digby greeted me unhappily ; 
for the rescued laodah of the 
junk was still screaming at 
him shrilly. 

“Tl have to go back and 
land these blokes at Port 
Edward and report to 8S. You 
carry on to Cheefoo, for I'll 
only be about an hour adrift. 
That junk had to be full of 
brick from Dairen, that’s why 
she went down so damn fast.” 

“Well,” I said thoughtfully, 
“there seems to be something 
in this ‘olo China’ custom of 
letting the blighters drown, for 
it would save you a Court 
of Inquiry and the Admiralty 
a lot of money; besides, in 
theory, you have got to main- 
tain these blokes for the rest 
of their lives.” 

“On your way, blast you!” 
Digby cried, slightly peeved, 
“or [ll make you take the 
perishers back.’’ 

Accompanied by the steady 
vibrations of the engines we 
cut swiftly through the still, 
blue waters as we ran up the 
coast. Long stretches of sandy 


beaches between rocky pro- 
montories, with here and there 
@ fishing hamlet set in the 
shadow of green trees, made a 
foreground for the distant blue 
mountains of Shantung. Fish- 
ing sampans and an occasional 
junk drifted on the calm surface, 
which was disturbed solely by 
a few flying-fish and the fins 
of slow-moving sharks. 

Arriving off Cheefoo in the 
afternoon, I circled the islands 
to give myself some impression 
of their lay-out. It seemed to 
me there was rather a larger 
area to guard than I had 
gathered from the chart, and 
I felt that, if the moon for 
any reason failed us, our task 
would be almost impossible. 
Shortly after I had completed 
my tour £215 arrived and 
closed me. 

Digby shouted to me across 
the narrow strip of water, 
“That laodah swore he had 
ten thousand dollars in silver 
aboard the junk!” 

“You are lucky he was so 
modest !’’ I answered. “ But 
it all goes to prove that Chinese 
custom is sound. We should 
adopt the slogan, ‘ Sink without 
trace !’”’ 

We parted company to carry 
out our daylight patrol as 
previously arranged, taking up, 
as darkness fell, our positions 
for the dark hour patrol. 

Digby was taking the western 
end of the island, while I 
cruised slowly on one engine 
off the eastern end. The night 
was very still and one could 
plainly hear the barking of 
dogs ashore. As the moon 
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rose the sky filled with a clear 
grey light and a million stars 
shone valiantly. To us, the 
sea became a silver carpet 
leading to the dark silhouette 
of the mainland. 

Soon a small sampan under 
sail was descried beating out 
in the light airs towards the 
island. 

Although we were cruising 
without lights we must be 
plainly visible in the bright 
moonglow. Even if the local 
inhabitants had not noted our 
arrival, this sampan must surely 
realise what we were there 
for. Nevertheless, as she came 
on steadily I estimated she 
would pass close to me, and 
when she came within range 
of my megaphone I bellowed 
across the glittering water, 
“Boat ahoy!” There was 
no response. Again I shouted, 
with the same result, although 
I felt sure my voice could be 
heard a mile off. 

Loading a Very pistol, I 
fired a green light high over 
the approaching boat, and it 
fell in a graceful curve lighting 
up the boat and the surrounding 
waters with a sickly hue. Still 
the sampan came on without 
reply. 

“To hell with them!” I 
exclaimed. ‘“ Bukes, give them 
a burst of Lewis gun across their 
bows!” 

The stillness of the night 
was broken by the staccato 
rattle of the gun, and I saw a 
sheet of silver spray rise 
suddenly ahead of the sampan. 
Immediately she luffed, her 
sail flapping darkly against the 
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stars, and an angry howl arose 
from those on board. With her 
sail lowered she came alongside 
under uloes. 

‘** What the hell do you think 
you are doing?” came a furious 
voice from below me, and look- 
ing down I saw a stout figure 
actually quivering with anger. 

“T don’t know who you 
are,” I replied calmly, “ but 
you asked for it. Why couldn’t 
you answer our challenge ? ” 

“T am the British consul!” 
he cried importantly. 

“ Gosh,” I thought, “ that’s 
torn it! The man must be the 
worst kind of fool, for he 
knows exactly why we are 
here.” 

I went down on the casing 
to meet him, where he was 
being helped aboard by Roland. 

“Sorry about your reception, 
but we could hardly expect a 
visit at this time. The senior 
officer is in Z 15 at the other 
end of the harbour if you want 
to see him.’? Observing he was 
still almost speechless with rage, 
I continued, “‘ Come below and 
have a drink.” 

He followed me below with- 
out speaking, and Bukes poured 
him out a man-sized drink. 

Surprisingly he piped down. 
“T’m afraid I was a bit hasty, 
for you were only carrying 
out your job,” he said. “TI 
came off to tell you that the 
plague suspects on the island 
and the boatmen ashore have 
all been warned that they may 
be fired on if they approach 

or leave the island. They will 
realise now it is not an empty 
threat.” 
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He left in a much more 
pleasant frame of mind than 
when he came aboard, and I 
promised to pass on his message 
to L 15 right away. 

LZ 15, however, called us up 
first. 

‘“‘ What were you firing at ? ”’ 
he signalled. 

“ Only saluting the Consul,” 
I replied. 

The next day L 2 patrolled the 
inside of the island, and in the 
forenoon three sampans came 
racing out to us from the town. 
As they closed us we could 
hear the plaintive wail arising 
from all three, ‘‘ Stlawbellies. 
Stlawbellies.”’ 

I had not only heard of the 
Cheefoo strawberries, but had 
also sampled them in the Wei- 
hai-wei Club, and there was 
no doubt that they were very 
good. However, we had agreed 
to have no communication with 
the shore, and as fresh fruit 
is a potential germ-carrier I 
sadly waved the sampans clear. 

“ No can do, John!” I sang 
out. “No wanchee stlaw- 
bellies.” 

“ Have got egg! Have got 
chicken!’”’ they chorused, hold- 
ing up their wares to display 
them to the best advantage. 

The position was _ rather 
absurd; for these provisions 
were brought to Wei-hai-wei 
by junk from Cheefoo when the 
fleet was in, and, furthermore, 
everybody aboard had been 
inoculated against plague. But 
‘ orders is orders,’ and I drove 
them off, the Chinese smiling 
good-naturedly in spite of their 
long futile trip from the shore. 


I felt rather sorry for them ag 
I climbed down the conning- 
tower. 

Sitting down to dinner that 
night I found a beautifully 
written menu which made me 
think a little, for it read— 


CHICKEN MARYLAND, 
STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM, 
RuM OMELETTE. 


Perhaps the ingredients had 
come from Wei-hai-wei. [ 
did not propose to inquire, for 
it was a darn good dinner, 
anyway. 

A light tapping on my bunk 
rescued me from a losing battle 
with water-dragons which I 
found it impossible to torpedo; 
perhaps it had been the rum 
omelette. 

“From the officer of the 
watch, sir,” the messenger re- 
ported. “It’s coming on very 
thick.” 

“What's the time?” [ 
inquired. 

“Three thirty-four, sir.’’ 

‘All right. Tell the officer 
of the watch I’ll be right up.” 

As I climbed on to the bridge 
I was enveloped in a damp and 
clinging sea mist. It advanced 
upon us silently like a cold 
grey ghost, shutting out the sea 
and sky, the stars and the 
moon. 

“When did you lose the 
light on Cheefoo Bluff?” I 
asked. 

. “I got a snap fix as it faded 
out, sir,”” Bukes replied ; “ here 
is our position two minutes ago.” 

Looking at the chart I noticed 
we were well clear of the traffic 
route of both steamers and 
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junks, and decided to anchor 
till the weather cleared. 

“ Anchor stations ! ’ I ordered. 
“Put her on 067° and we will 
run one mile and anchor in 
eight fathoms.” 

To Roland, who had arrived 
on the bridge, I added, “‘ Three 
shackles, No. 1, port anchor ; 
and put a leadsman in the 
chains.” 

We moved slowly through 
the cloying mist, silently but 
for the faint rustle of our wash 
and the deep voice of the leads- 
man calling the depth. 

“By the mark, ten! By 
the deep, eight! By the deep, 
eight ! ” 

“Stop both!” I said, and 
shouted forward, “‘ Let go!”’ 

The cable rattled out noisily, 
and from for’ard I caught the 
faint light of No. 1’s torch as he 
counted the shackles. 

Silence settled on us once 
more as if this blanket of sea- 
fog were a sound-proof curtain. 

I sat on the bridge smoking 
and yarning with Bukes, while 
our bell rang sonorously through 
the fog to give warning of our 
presence. 

A hail from the look-out 
for’ard brought us to our feet. 

“ Sampan drifting down on us 
from ahead, sir ! ”’ 

With the Aldis lamp we 
picked up a small sampan 
drifting down on the gentle 
current. It had floated off 
the beach, I thought, or broken 
away from a junk unnoticed in 
the darkness. 

“ My God, sir ! ’ cried Bukes, 
“ there’s someone in it. Look at 
the stern-sheets.”’ 
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In the beam of the Aldis 
light I saw a flash of vivid red 
and green, and realised it prob- 
ably meant women (for these 
are their favourite colours in 
North China); but there was 
no sign of life. 

“Get a grapnel and a long 
boat-hook and haul her along- 
side,’ I ordered, “and we'll 
investigate.” 

As it happened, the sampan 
came alongside of her own 
volition, almost as if she had 
been handled by some unseen 
helmsman. Looking down into 
the boat I could make out 
three women, all lying quite 
motionless. I did not like it 
a bit. 

Were they plague casualties ? 
Should I let them drift on? 
No, I could not do that unless 
I was quite sure they were all 
dead. 

“Give me a pair of rubber 
gloves,’ I told Bukes. “I’m 
going to see if they are alive 
or not.” 

I slid into the sampan and 
stepped aft to examine the 
two women in the stern-sheets. 
I saw they were middle-aged 
women, with greying hair 
beneath the conventional ban- 
deaux, and I noticed they had 
bound feet. I felt their hearts 
and pulses, but, looking at them 
closely, I knew they had been 
dead for some time. They 
were quite cold. 

“Both dead,’’ I exclaimed, 
turning to go for’ard. 

In the bows, sitting propped 
up against a thwart, was the 
third. I discovered, with a 
strange pang of pity, that she 
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was just a child. At a glance 
I could see she was of a different 
class to the other women. Her 
dark clothes were of better cut 
and quality, and her feet were 
unbound. I put her age between 
twelve and fourteen, and she, 
like the others, had no visible 
signs of plague about her. 

I took off my gloves the 
better to feel her pulse; for to 
me she looked more natural 
than the others. 

She was quite warm ! 

“Lend me a hand, Bukes! ” 
I cried. ‘ This kid’s alive.” 

On the casing we massaged 
her heart, her hands, and her 
feet, forcing some spirits between 
her lips, and were at last 
rewarded by a flickering of her 
eyelids. 

“Cut that sampan adrift 
before she comes to,” I said. 

The child was terribly thin, 
and I was coming to the con- 
clusion that it was hunger or 
thirst that she was suffering 
from and not plague. 

At the same time I could not 
afford to take chances. 

“ Bukes,”’ I told him quietly, 
“we'll have to put this kid 
through the sheep-dip when 
she’s a little stronger. Get 
up @ hip-bath filled with warm 
water and disinfectant, and 
bring up a flannel shirt and 
some pants from my drawer.” 

The girl appeared weak and 
slightly dazed, but she managed 
to swallow an egg-nogg, and a 
faint tinge of colour returned 
to her cheeks. 

I had expected a little opposi- 
tion to my plans, but she sub- 
mitted quietly enough when I 
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threw her clothes over the 
side and gave her a sound 
scrubbing. Actually it seemed 
to refresh her, for she climbed 
into her new outfit of clothing 
with little help. 

I bundled her down the fore- 
hatch and placed her in my 
bunk, and in a few minutes 
this strange child was asleep 
as peacefully as if she were 
in her own bed. 

“Don’t wake that kid!” 
I warned them. ‘Let her sleep 
it out.” 

With the dawn the 
sun dispersed the thickness of 
the mist till only distant patches 
remained on the calm surface of 
the sea. 

Weighing, we continued the 
patrol, and I wirelessed to 
£15 now on the other side of 
the island— 

“Have picked up Chinese 
girl, only survivor from drifting 
sampan. Request instructions.” 

“ Rejoin me,” he _ replied. 
“¢ Relief submarines in sight.” 

We were soon in company 
again, and closing 215 I 
shouted over to Digby— 

“What shall I do with this 
girl? Shall I turn her over 
to the Consul here or take 
her back to Wei-hai-wei ? ” 

‘¢ She’s your property now!” 
he laughed. “A cheap way 
of collecting a wash and sew- 
sew amah. Bring her back with 
you. The P.M.O. had better 
have a look at her, and then 
we can turn her over to the 
Commissioner.”’ 

Already I began to regret 
that I had broadcast the rescue 
of this girl; for now the whole 
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depot ship and flotilla must 
be laughing at the idea of a 
submarine on patrol with a 
female aboard. My ears tingled. 

I went below before noon 
to find our passenger awake, 
and it surprised me to find 
the matter-of-fact way in which 
she accepted her fantastic sur- 
roundings and these strange 
foreign men. 

“Good morning, Méi Méi,’’ 
I greeted her cheerfully; ‘* had 
a good sleep ? ” 

She smiled shyly, nodding 
her head as if she understood. 

“Come on,’ I said, “Tl 
help you down from that bunk. 
Are you hungry?” I called 
my boy along to interpret, 
which he managed to do ner- 
vously and with very few words. 

“Missi say, ‘Thank you; velly 
hungly.’ ” 

I have come across many 
different pets in submarines, 
but Méi Méi (little sister) was 
@ hit on sight. All went out 
of their way to be of some 
assistance to her: she was placed 
in a deck-chair on the casing ; 
extra guard-rails fitted to 
prevent her falling over the 
side; @ rug and scarf were 
given to her; and the crew 
brought her enough fruit to 
choke her. Someone had over- 
heard me calling her Méi Méi, 
and on the run to Wei-hai-wei 
she was Mamie to the ship’s 
company. She accepted all 
this devotion as a right, and 
never for a moment lost her 
self-possession. 

I did not propose to worry 
her for her story; that could 
wait till the Commissioner saw 
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her; he had lived in North 
China for nearly forty years and 
understood both the language 
and the people thoroughly. 

Arriving at Wei-hai-wei in 
the evening we were lucky to 
find most of the flotilla ashore, 
and there were few ‘ goofers’ 
to embarrass us as we climbed 
inboard. I took her up to 
Captain S.’s cabin, and the 
P.M.O. vetted her in the night 
cabin. 

“You picked up a beauty,’ 
said S., smiling. “ Weren’t the 
others up to standard ? ” 

‘They were very dead, sir,’’ 
I remarked, somewhat incensed, 
“but I feel certain they did 
not come off the island. My 
guess is that they drifted out 
to sea from somewhere down 
the coast.’ 

The P.M.O. entered with his 
arm on the girl’s shoulder. 
“Clean bill of health, sir,’ 
he said to 8S. “I think she has 
been near starvation; all she 
wants is rest and building up.” 

“Well, what are we going 
to do with her now?” S. 
asked plaintively. ‘I suggest 
that, late as it is, you take 
her over to the Commissioner 
in my motor-boat and I'll 
give you a chit for him ex- 
plaining the circumstances.” 

Méi Méi, wrapped in a gaudy 
sweater and a naval scarf, sat 
up in the stern-sheets of the 
motor-boat, revelling in the 
cool rush of air as the boat 
sped swiftly across the harbour 
to the mainland. 

At the pier she looked round 
with interest as if confirming 
the fact that she was safely 
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ashore at last, and in rickshas 
we made for the Residency. 

I gave the No. 1 boy the 
chit, and in a few minutes the 
Commissioner himself appeared 
at the door. 

“Come in, come in,” he 
exclaimed, and looked closely 
at my companion. ‘“ This is 
@ strange business, for you 
have got no village or junk 
woman there. You sit down 
here and have a drink while 
I get the girl’s story from her. 
I won’t be long.” He turned 
to the girl, talking to her gently, 
and I saw her rare smile as 
she looked back at me. 

I waved my hand as she 
disappeared through the door- 
way, and downed my well- 
earned drink. 

I had hardly done so when 
the Commissioner came striding 
into the room. 

“Do you realise you picked 
up the daughter of an old 
friend of mine? It appears 
to be a long story and I haven’t 
got it all myself yet.” He 
seemed more stirred than I 
had ever seen him before. “I 
know you want to get back 
to the island now, so come 
over tomorrow forenoon if you 
can and I will have the whole 
story for you then. The child 
will be well looked after by 
myself and my wife.” 

‘I’m glad she’s fallen on her 
feet, sir,’’ I said, “‘ for my crew 
will want a very good reason 
for surrendering their new- 
found joss-piece. You might 
tell her perhaps, what she 
probably well knows, that we 
are all at her service.” 
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Back in the depot ship | 
was met by Roland and Bukeg, 

“What have you done with 
our chisai, sir?’’ they chorused. 

““She’s been locked up as a 
vagrant in the local cooler,” 
I replied, backing to a more 
favourable position for defence, 
“We suspected she was a spy 
from a great naval power sent 
to find out how submarines 
obtain fresh strawberries after 
two days at sea!” 

My cox’n, on behalf of the 
crew, also inquired after the 
fate of our passenger, saying 
that they would like to sub- 
scribe a sum of money to help 
her on her way. 

I was glad to tell him that 
she was with friends, and that 
I would probably be able to 
tell him more the next day. 

I ran over to the mainland 
the next forenoon, taking with 
me an enormous box of choco- 
lates tied with an L 2 cap ribbon 
and inscribed :— 

“ To ‘ Mamie,’ from the Ship’s 
Company of H.M. Submarine 
L 2 with all good wishes.” 

The Commissioner took me 
into his library and placed a 
long drink at my elbow, and, 
lighting a cigarette, he began 
to talk. 

“Tt really is a strange co- 
incidence that you should pick 
up this child and bring her to 
me; for as I told you last night 
I know her father well and 
can remember her as a tiny 
bundle. I have already cabled 
him and await a reply. He is 
the head of a very old family 
in Peking, and owing to the 
trouble there he thought his 
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only daughter would be safer 
with an aunt in Tsinan-Fu. As 
the railway between Tientsin 
and Tsinan-Fu is in the hands 
of bandits, he sent her by junk 
to Tsingtao to complete the 
journey from there by train. 
Why on earth he did not make 
use of the steamer service I 
can’t imagine, unless he mis- 
trusts it on account of piracy. 
Anyway, his daughter, with her 
two amahs, set off on this long- 
drawn-out passage. This was 
her first journey away from 
home and her first voyage at 
sea. As day succeeded day she 
grew more homesick and 
frightened, thinking she would 
never see her father again as 
the junk put more and more 
miles of sea- water between 
them. 

Gradually she developed the 
idea of escape, and easily per- 
suaded her amahs to accompany 
her. She has seen so many 
junks going north; surely, she 
thought, one of them would 
take her home—for she had 
plenty of money with her.”’ 

The Commissioner paused to 
refill our glasses, and smiled 
at me. 

“By the way, you left all 
her worldly goods in that 
sampan ! ”? 

“T’m sorry——’” I began. 

He held up his hand to 
silence me, and continued: 
“They got into the sampan, 
which was towing astern, only 
taking with them some water 
and their valuables, and cast 
off in the darkness. They were 
influenced by the fact that land 
was in sight the evening before 
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(probably the nor’-west corner 
of the Promontory), and thought 
they could make land if they 
failed to pick up a north-bound 
junk. 

“Tt was the most hare- 
brained scheme; for they had 
no sail, the amahs could not 
uloe, and they had no knowledge 
of the old superstition which 
would have prevented any junk 
picking them up unless they 
were close enough to see the 
colour of their money. 

“TI have lectured her on 
her foolishness and filial dis- 
obedience, pointing out to her 
the extraordinary luck which 
drifted the boat alongside your 
submarine, and she is now 
going to continue her journey 
to Tsinan-Fu this afternoon. 
She wants to thank you and 
say good-bye.” 

As I entered the drawing- 
room where Méi Méi was sitting 
with the Commissioner’s wife 
I was still clutching the box 
of chocolates, and I felt an 
overwhelming sense of shame 
as if I had come to a favourite 
godchild’s birthday party and 
forgotten to bring a present. 
Dash it all! I had nothing 
with me except a cigarette- 
case, and it was scarcely @ 
suitable present. 

I gave her the box and ex- 
plained it was a present from 
the crew. She in her tum 
held my hands and was 
apparently thanking me for 
picking her up, but I laughed 
at her and told her never to 
be a naughty girl again. 

“T must be off, sir,” I 
said in sudden embarrassment. 
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“T’ve got a boat waiting for 
me.” 

I slipped off my signet ring 
and thrust it at Méei Méi. 
“ Just a keepsake to remember 
us by,” Itold her. “Good-bye.” 
As I left her she was gaily 
trying it on her fingers. 

I was to suffer a lot on her 
behalf for the rest of the year; 
for somehow it got out that 
I had given her a ring, and my 
leg was pulled hard and often. 


For some _ extraordinary 
reason, sea rescues seem to 
stick to certain individuals, 
and all the time I have been 
at sea I appear to have been 
mixed up in them. Even during 
the war my submarine picked 
up two Norwegian crews in 
the North Sea. In China, as 
I said before, where millions 
live on the sea and the great 
waters, there are always people 
to be saved every minute of 
the day. 

It was only a few months 
later that D2 again featured 
in another such scene. 

We were returning to Hong 
Kong from the Philippines, 
when out of the ether we 
caught a fragile message from 
amidst the perpetual crackle 
of atmospherics. We were 
labouring in the worst of the 
monsoon under a low-roofed 
sky, with the wind whistling 
across the flat-blown wave-tops 
and driving the flying spindrift 
fiercely on to the plunging 
bridge. It was an SOS from 
a Dutch ship aground on one 
of the rocky Lema Islands, a 
few miles ahead of us. 
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The visibility was very poor 
and we were forced to grope 
round the rocky ledges looking 
for her, and it was two hours 
before we sighted her about 
seven miles from her reported 
position. I broadcast the cor- 
rect position; for I knew the 
duty destroyer and tugs would 
already be on their way to the 
scene from Hong Kong. 

The vessel was firmly wedged 
on a reef and would obviously 
become a total loss; for the 
heavy seas were sweeping over 
her. As we drew closer, I 
saw she was crowded with 
coolies, and realised that the 
task had become a thousand 
times more difficult. 

A steep cliff beyond the reef 
made shore rescue an impossi- 
bility, and the heavy surf and 
backwash made it too dangerous 
to go alongside with my half- 
inch hull. 

One heavy lifeboat, over- 
crowded with frantic Chinese, 
was lowered into the boiling 
surf. The job was well done 
and the boat got clear of the 
ship’s side, only to turn turtle 
as she came broadside to the 
waves. 

Closing in as near as I dared 
we picked up most of them, 
but at least half a dozen were 
drowned, in spite of the utmost 
gallantry of the crew. No. 1 
alone brought three men aboard, 
till I gave orders forbidding 
anyone else to go over the 
side. Many of the crew had 


been badly hurt against the 
hull, and one man had broken 
an arm. 

I signalled to the Dutchman 
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to wait till the destroyer and 
tugs arrived, because they could 
probably go alongside and at 
least had boats. 

When the destroyer at long 
last arrived,.I flooded the sea 
with oil fuel, and the skipper, 
handling her magnificently, took 
her alongside. Even through 
the noises of the elements I 
could hear the ominous grind- 
ing a8 the two ships worked 
together, and I knew the 
destroyer could not stay there 
long. 

We watched the men pouring 
aboard the destroyer and being 
driven aft to keep the fo’c’sle 
clear. Suddenly she came astern 
at full speed, the sea pooping 
the unfortunate Chinese on the 
quarterdeck ; but she was clear 
at last. 

When we left the wreck the 
tugs were approaching, but I 
was certain the task of salvage 
would be beyond them; how- 
ever, they intended to wait 
for the weather to moderate 
before deciding the matter. 

The destroyer (H.M.S. Scout), 
with some three hundred coolies 
on her upper deck, had to 
proceed at slow speed to avoid 
washing them overboard. We 
were able for this reason to 
keep fairly close astern of her, 
and it was rather fortunate 
that we were there; for we 
saw @ heavy wave wash over 
the Scout’s quarterdeck and 
two black heads appeared in 
her swirling wake. 

“Man overboard!” How 
often had we heard this cry. I 
mancuvred the boat to wind- 
ward of the two struggling 
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bodies, letting the wind blow 
us down on them while the 
submarine acted as a break- 
water. 

“No. 1,” I shouted, “ only 
two men to go over the side 
and on life-lines. Take one 
each. Spare hands haul them 
in, and smack it about!” 

No. 1, of course, had to be 
one; for he was a regular 
water - baby. The conditions 
were far from pleasant; the 
boat was rolling and pitching 
erratically, and the casing for’ard 
was continuously under water. 
In spite of this we had both 
victims on board within a few 
minutes of their falling over- 
board; and, although badly 
frightened, they were none the 
worse for it. No. 1, in his 
third change of clothing, came 
up on the bridge, his great 
moon of a face creased with 
a happy smile. 

‘We've done it again, sir. 
Another blinking girl! ”’ 

‘This one’s yours, Roland,’”’ 
I said firmly; “I have had 
all I want, and heard all 
I want, of female passengers. 
Keep an eye on her till we 
get in. I expect the Hong 
Kong Government will have 
to keep this whole party for 
weeks till another ‘ slave-ship’ 
arrives.” 

I’m afraid we changed the 
sex of this girl in our report 
of proceedings, and considered 
it justifiable if it could save 
us from earning the doubtful 
reputation of chasing girls even 
at sea ! 

It is strange, but true, that 
all the weeks these unfortu- 
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nate refugees awaited another 
steamer no relief funds or gifts 
were given to them by Chinese ! 

That, I thought, was carrying 
@ superstition too far. However, 
the chief thing was that no one 
discovered we had picked up 
another Chinese girl from the 
sea, and that was all we really 
worried about. 


Back on the China Station 
some years later, Roland (now 
in command of his own sub- 
marine) and I decided that a 
trip to Peking would do us a 
lot of good. Catching the 
weekly steamer as it passed 
through Wei-hai-wei, we booked 
as far as Tientsin. The little 
steamer had only a few pas- 
sengers on board, with whom 
we were soon at home, and 
the voyage passed quickly. 

The ship was held up at the 
Taku Bar for an hour waiting 
for enough water while we 
swung at anchor in a jaundiced 
world; for the yellow sea was 
hung with a thin yellow mist, 
and vast brown junks and small 
fishing sampans blended their 
orange and amber matsails into 
the hazy panorama. 

At last we were moving up 
the muddy Peiho River between 
low-lying banks where mud- 
walled villages broke the 
monotony of flat stretches of 
cultivated land and paddy-fields. 
Coolies could be seen at regular 
intervals working the treadmills 
that supplied this huge acreage 
with river water. 

We arrived at Tombs Corner, 
so called from a number of 
bee-hive graves in the vicinity, 


to find an awkward turn to 
navigate. A large U-bend, too 
small for the turning circle of 
the ship, was made even more 
difficult by the action of the 
current. 

The captain tackled it in a 
novel but seamanlike manner, 
He ran the ship’s nose into the 
mud of the bund and allowed 
the current to swing his stern 
into the bank, then going astern 
when the ship had _ turned 
sufficiently to take the corner, 
he broke clear and went ahead 
up the other leg of the bund. 
Beside the large V-shaped mark 
I noticed a coolie planting 
cabbages, and he had paid not 
the slightest attention to the 
ship crashing into the bank 
a few feet away from him. 
As the river grew narrower 
the traffic appeared to grow 
even thicker with junks, sam- 
pans, and other river craft. 
Perilously we skimmed past 
them to secure alongside the 
bund at Tientsin, in the heart 
of the Concessions, as the long 
evening shadows fell across the 
city. 

We agreed to spend the night 
at the Astor House and to 
move -on to Peking in the 
morning. Out at the Country 
Club, we were told there was 
trouble brewing amongst the 
Northern factions and warned 
that travelling would probably 
be uncomfortable. Roland and 
I paid scanty attention to this 
till we actually boarded the 
train, and found it crowded 
with troops armed to the teeth 
and looking a shade truculent. 
It is strange what a difference 
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firearms can bestow on the 
Chinese character; the lowly 
farm coolie, when given a rifle, 
will affect the pugnacity of a 
Japanese. 

These fellows appeared to 
own the Pullman car, deliber- 
ately crowding the Europeans 
and expectorating promiscu- 
ously. It was not a comfortable 
trip. 

Roland and I both knew our 
way round Peking and liked it 
enormously, but this time we 
were not eager to poodlefake, a 
thing it is always difficult to 
avoid in Peking. 

From the Club in Rue Marco 
Polo we were drawn into a 
dance party at the Peking Hotel, 
and I think it was then that we 
finally decided to go farther 
afield in search of something 
different. 

My hostess, the acknowledged 
belle of Peking, was a little 
hurt at our casualness. Neither 
Roland nor I had asked her to 
dance ; for we were formulating 
our plans over some excellent 
whisky and had quite forgotten 
our surroundings. 

“T don’t believe you two 
like dancing at all,’? she said 
aggrievedly. ‘* Aren’t the girls 
pretty enough ? ” 

“T’m sorry,’’ I began half- 
heartedly, but Roland put 
his foot completely in it by 
remarking— 

“Well, there is a really pretty 
girl,” indicating a Chinese girl 
in native costume dancing grace- 
fully. 

Involuntarily I backed him 
up. ‘ She’s exquisite! Looks, 
figure, clothes, and dancing. 
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The most beautiful Chinese girl 
I have ever seen.” 

Our hostess took this shatter- 
ing bombardment rather well, 
but I fancied we would never 
again be asked to dance with 
her. 

‘You had better be careful 
whom you call Chinese in 
Peking,’”’ she said with some 
asperity. ‘‘ That is the Princess 
Dji Shi-Yuan, a Manchu. You 
ought to be able to tell that by 
her face and dress.’ 

Riding back in _ rickshas 
through the dusty streets to the 
Wagon-Lits Hotel under a high 
cloudless sky, we made up our 
minds. 

We had gone into the details 
that afternoon, but everyone 
had warned us that under 
existing conditions the very 
idea was madness. We pro- 
posed to go by car to Kalgan 
and Inner Mongolia. We could 
make the return trip for 150 
dollars Mex., providing our own 
food and drink. 

We had been told that even 
under good conditions it was a 
devastating trip. There was 
always the risk of bandits and 
the roads and going were beyond 
description; now, to add to 
this, there was trouble between 
two powerful war lords, and 
the factions were fighting it 
out somewhere along this very 
road. 

I must admit we did have 
periods of trepidation after buy- 
ing our tickets; for we had 
leave only as far as Peking and 
we could not afford a break- 
down. As for being held up by 
troops or bandits—well, we just 
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did not consider it. The thought 
of capture and ransom never 
crossed our minds. 

Of all the crazy things Roland 
and I had attempted this was 
about the silliest. We had 
come croppers in the past, but 
on the whole we had always 
managed to get away with 
our more outrageous crimes, 
and we held a high opinion of 
our ability to get out of 
difficulties. 

I am not likely to forget that 
trip in a rocking, hard-driven 
car piled high with cargo, petrol, 
and provisions. : 

We were lucky to be the 
only passengers apart from the 
driver and guard, and even so 
we could only alter our positions 
slightly from time to time, so 
cramped were our quarters. 

Once into the hills, the wind- 
ing, climbing road was a night- 
mare corkscrew of loose stones, 
rocky ruts, and huge boulders. 
When the car was stopped to 
refill the steaming radiator we 
staggered stiffly to our feet to 
ease our cramps and bruises. 

By the time we arrived at the 
Great Wall we had had more 
than enough ; but some strange 
pig-headedness drove us on. 
The blazing heat of day was 
followed by bitter cold at night. 
For hours we drove through 
@ perpetual sand-storm and 
cursed through dry tongues and 
gritty teeth the very name 
of Gobi. 

We passed only long lines of 
heavily laden camels, herds of 
sheep, and strings of Mongolian 
ponies, all making for Peking. 
It was hard to see in these 
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shaggy griffons the sleek and 
polished polo ponies and racerg 
of the Treaty ports and Hong 
Kong. They were escorted by 
Mongolians, in their blue quilted 
coats, mounted on the lasgo- 
ponies with which they had 
captured their merchandise. 

Bouncing and twisting up a 
rocky defile, behind a radiator 
cap which flaunted a white 
plume of steam, we gazed heavy- 
eyed at the grim expanse of 
naked rock. I was getting a bit 
tired of this scenery. 

“ Roland,” I grunted, “ be- 
lieve it or not, I would rather 
be balancing a cup of tea on 
my knee and politely discussing 
the weather at this very moment 
than bumping about in this 
blasted tin can.” 

Roland gave up his attempt 
to swallow beer from the bottle 
neck. 

“My oath!” he cried, “ it’s 
not nearly as bad as that. 
We’re bound to get some fun 
out of this jaunt.” 

Crack! A rifle bullet flew 
over the car, to go whanging 
off the rock face. We snugged 
hastily down behind the luggage, 
drawing and cocking our ‘38 
Colts. 

Peering over a bale of silk 
I saw a man brandishing a 
long rifle some way up the 
hillside ; he was shouting in a 
high-pitched voice. 

I had taken two quick snap 
shots at him when the guard 
turned an agonised face towards 
me. 

* No shoot ! 
belong flend.”’ 

He stood up in the bucking 


No shoot! He 
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ear and threw four live duck 
into the road. 

Cumshaw! It flashed upon 
me that this must be the usual 
toll at this particular point. 
The unfortunate duck, lashed 
together by the legs, were soon 
left, protesting noisily, in our 
wake. 

“Gosh! I exclaimed to 
Roland, “they should have 
warned us. We might easily 
have spoilt this maty entente.”’ 

I had a feeling that we had 
already covered the most boring 
part of the trip. Travelling 
with this stormy petrel, Roland, 
I had never previously failed 
to get into trouble, and as 
we slumped in the back of the 
car, drowsily listless under that 
strangely blue sky, something 
warned me that trouble was 
again about due. 

Crack! Crack! A young 
salvo of rifle-fire brought the 
car to a grinding halt. 

I wondered indifferently what 
the fee would be for pass- 
ing this party, but I noticed 
the driver and guard sitting 
motionless as if paralysed with 
fear. 

Roland and I climbed out 
of the car eager to take this 
opportunity of stretching our 
legs. 

“ Holy Mike !’’ Roland cried, 
“we've bought it this time!” 

I walked round the back 
of the car to see a whole 
platoon of troops, well drilled 
and well dressed, advancing 
upon us. The sun caught their 
bright bayonets, throwing back 
on us its reflected fire; but 
in spite of the sun it seemed 


of a sudden to be bitterly 
cold. 

“Roland,” I cautioned, 
“we've got to go mighty slow: 
no skylarking with this bunch. 
Must be Feng’s troops, since 
we’re about half-way between 
Paognan and Suan-wha. Softly, 
softly, catchee monkey ! ” 

An officer appeared from 
behind his men and approached 
us, @ heavy Mauser swinging 
in his hand. 

** Hoo jow! Hoo jow!” he 
ejaculated throatily, and once 
again, more aggressively, ‘“‘ Hoo 


jow !”? 


Roland, smiling sweetly, ad- 
vanced on him with his arm 
outstretehed. 

“How joo doo!” he said 
politely. 

The officer, however, did not 
appreciate the effort, and waved 
him off angrily with his pistol. 

““ Hoo jow!’’ he said again, 
and at last it penetrated my 
senses. Hi-djoa meant a pass 
or @ passport, surely. 

“No have got,” I answered 
him, ‘‘ belong British officers.” 

With the help of the guard, 
who had a smattering of pidgin- 
English, we made the officer 
understand roughly what we 
were. He, together with four 
of his men, piled into the car 
with us, and we proceeded on 
our course in even greater 
discomfort than before. 

I realised that our luck had 
at last deserted us and we 
were about to reap our deserts. 
Imprisonment, torture perhaps, 
detention certainly. I knew 
only too well how long it took 
to free prisoners, and beyond 
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that was the obvious fact that 
we had not. the slightest right 
to be there at all. 

“ Blast it! Roland,’ I said 
bitterly, ‘‘we’re in the soup 
properly. These blighters will 
hold us up for weeks!” 

Roland, unmoved as usual, 
replied, ‘‘ Well, I could do 
with a few weeks’ rest after 
this ruddy car.” 

Within a mile we pulled 
up at a ruined temple, around 
which had been pitched some 
Mongol tents. I gathered we 
were about to meet the ‘Man 
Higher Up,’ and racked my 
brains for some words of Chinese. 

While we waited outside for 
the officer to make his report, 
we handed round cigarettes 
and smoked cheerfully enough 
with our guards. 

At length we were hustled 
into the dim precincts of the 
temple, where I could make 
out a youthful officer, wearing 
the badges of a colonel, sitting 
at a rough table. 

His uniform was immaculate 
and his leather gear highly 
polished; he gave me the 
impression of intellectuality and 
efficiency. At a glance I knew 
he was not the type one could 
bluff or threaten. I determined 
to get my word in first. 

** Colonel,” I said firmly, “‘ this 
is not very hospitable treatment 
for officers of a friendly Power. 
We are British naval officers 
from the China Fleet.”’ 

“So?” he said quietly. 


‘From where ? ”’ 

“We are the captains of 
two submarines stationed at 
Wei-hai-wei,’”’ I told him, “ and 


we have to return there within 
the week.” 

“Submarine officers?” he 
echoed, staring at us as if 
we were some strange exhibit. 

“Do you perhaps know,” 
he went on slowly, “of an 


officer in submarines called 
Scott ? ” 
What the devil was he driving 


at? I wondered. How could 
a Chinese officer beyond the 
Great Wall have heard of me? 
Grudgingly, and perhaps a little 
nervously, I admitted that I 
answered to that name. 

The effect was electrical. The 
man pushed back his chair and 
darted round the table to seize 
my hands and fasten his eyes 
on my signet ring. 

“ Ni Kan! (look),’’ he cried 
loudly. “Tdo-ying! (the 
falcon).”’ 

The startled guards closed 
in on us, grasping their weapons 
more fiercely. 

Roland, unmoved as ever, 
grinned broadly. ‘I always 
thought you’d pinched that 
ring.” 

The young colonel ordered 
the guards from the room and 
regarded us with an attractive, 
an almost boyish, smile. 

““T must apologise,’ he said 
sincerely. ‘‘ Please forgive, but 
I could not know who you 
were. Please be seated.” 

He offered us his cigarette- 
case while he searched for 
words to enlighten our bewilder- 
ment. 

Roland took the opportunity 
to mutter, sotto voce, ‘‘ By Gosh! 
You Scots certainly are 
clannish ! ”’ 
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I hacked him neatly on the 


shin; for this was definitely 
a time when Roland must be 
suppressed. 

“ My name is Dji,’’ the colonel 
began, “which can mean 
nothing to you; but some 
years ago @ British submarine 
saved a little girl from the 
sea. The captain gave her a 
ring to remember him by. 
You were that man and the 
little girl is now my wife; 
so you see I will always be 
in your debt.” 

He had pulled, as he talked, a 
locket on a gold chain from 
his tunic. It contained an 
exquisite miniature. 

“You remember her?” he 
inquired, handing it to me. 

Roland gazed over my 
shoulder. 

Simultaneously we realised 
that Mei Méi had grown into 
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the beauty we had seen at the 
Peking Hotel ! 


Ahead of us the Great Wall 
stretched indefinitely, dipping 
into valleys and climbing the 
steep hillsides till it faded from 
human sight on the far horizons. 
Something of its grey strength 
and timeless patience was borne 
to me like the warmth of a 
fire, bringing with it a strange 
sense of comfort. Under the 
tall blue cloudless dome the 
world seemed very still, and 
I realised that we were ex- 
tremely lucky to be reaching 
haven. 

Roland apparently was think- 
ing along the same lines. 
“Didn’t some blighter,’’ he 
asked, his brow creased with 
deep thought, “write about 
casting your bread upon the 
waters ? ”” 
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JOHN WILLIE & CO. 


BY LIEUT.-COMDR. G. S. EDGERTON-BIRD, R.N. 


HE was an orphan. While 
playing among the tree-tops on 
a Niger river creek his mother 
had been shot by a Yoruba tribes- 
man. Her skin, I am loath to 
say, helps to decorate the prow 
of a dug-out canoe somewhere 
on the great African river. 

He hitched his star to my 
wagon one fine afternoon. I 
was serving in the Nigerian 
Marine, making a survey of 
the Nun branch of the Niger. 
One of the local chiefs dashed 
(presented) him to me. You 
never saw such a _ pathetic- 
looking little fellow. Sus- 
pended from his frail neck, 
and obviously annoying him 
intensely, was a large brass 
bell which I had the greatest 
pleasure in removing. He was 
so tiny that he sat comfortably 
in the palm of my hand. 
He was just a little bundle 
of red fur—a Nigerian red 
monkey, or, to be more correct, 
his zoological label fell under 
the heading of Patas Monkey 
(erythrocebus patas). His wiz- 
ened little face was all black 
and he was the proud possessor 
of very shaggy, beetling white 
eyebrows and prominent white 
whiskers. So young was he 
that he was not able to fend 
properly for himself, and as 
he sat trembling and chattering 
in my arms a great feeling of 
tenderness came over me and 
I decided there and then that 
John Willie, as I immediately 


named him, was going to become 
the greatest pal. 

A comfortable bed, the 
mattress of which was a pair 
of my old pyjamas, was soon 
made up for him in the corner 
of the cabin in my launch 
Daisy, and with the aid of 
a fountain-pen filler and milk 
and fruit juices I soon got 
him taking more than just a 
passing interest in life. In 
fact, shortly after joining 
my ship’s company he was 
more than able to paddle his 
own canoe, and from then on 
he spent most of his time at 
liberty following me about like 
a dog. It was a case of ‘‘ Love 
me, love my monkey.” 

At all the riverside villages 
on ‘the coast’ native mothers 
bathe their infants at the bank. 
They lather the baby all over 
with soap, then hold him or 
her, as the case may be, by 
one arm and totally immerse 
the offspring numerous times 
in the river. I always wonder 
how on earth the tiny arm 
is not wrenched out of its 
socket. Babies and river water 
do not harmonise, and whenever 
toilet operations were in progress 
the air was rent with lusty 
squalling, which appeared to 
be John Willie’s pet aversion. 
Cupping his mouth into a small 
‘O’ he cried too, as if in 
sympathy, his long-drawn-out 
‘Qo-00-ohs,’ sounding for all 
the world like the whining 
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ofadog. Ifthe Daisy happened 
to be moored alongside the 
bank in close proximity to 
where ablutions were heing 
performed, he was off onshore 
by the shortest possible route 
steering his course to a spot 
close to the feet of the nearest 
mother who happened to be 
washing her youngster. Here 
he sat and superintended the 
proceedings. The moment the 
child cried, so did my young 
simian friend, and if the mother 
did not desist, John Willie 
took the matter into his own 
hands. First of all he danced 
like a Jack-in-the-box in front 
of the woman, crying and 
whining, and at the same time 
making the most comical 
grimaces. He then raised his 
eyebrows in the quaint way 
that monkeys do and made 
feints at attacking her. If 
this failed he resorted to more 
drastic methods. In a twinkling 
he darted at the woman’s leg 
and delivered a small, though 
painful, bite and was away 
again like lightning, wailing 
and cat-jumping all over the 
place. His mode of attack 
produced shrieks from _ the 
mother, and never once failed 
in its object—the bathing 
stopping forthwith. Any further 
attempt to continue the child’s 
toilet entailed a vigorous in- 
terference from John Willie. 
Sometimes he even went so far 
as to drive mother and baby 
@ considerable distance from 
the water’s edge. He always 
won in the end. 

Like babies, monkeys detest 
water, but this aversion deterred 
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John Willie not one whit. 
Whenever we steamed close 
to a village at bath-time, which 
was often, he cast his dislikes 
aside and jumped clean into 
the river and swam ashore 
to put a stop to the ablutions. 
Considerable delay was caused 
in getting him to rejoin his 
ship. The ‘ piccins’ themselves 
he did not mind, but woe-betide 
any adult who tried to touch him 
or, for that matter, who even 
attempted to speak to me. 

A large weekly market is 
held at Agbabu, a town in the 
Sudd Region, to which natives 
come from all parts. I attended 
this market many times; John 
Willie went to it once. He 
followed me ashore from the 
launch. 

From a number of gourds an 
old woman was selling red and 
green peppers—delicacies that 
monkeys, especially my small 
pet, are very fond of. He decided 
to sample the gourds in turn. 
Not content with mere sampling 
he began to strew the contents all 
over theground. The old woman 
became much excited at such 
inconsideration on his part, and 
started to shout at him. She 
then waved her arms and her 
cloth at him in an attempt to 
shoo him off, but John Willie, 
either very upset at having 
his sampling disturbed or else 
taking her actions for a game, 
flew at her cloth and tore it 
off. Being a true African, she 
had nothing on underneath. 
Pandemonium reigned in the 
market town of Agbabu. 

As we lay moored alongside 
the river bank at Okitipupa, a 
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small native town in the Sudd 
Region, John Willie was playing 
about in the bow while I was 
resting in a deck-chair on the 
forecastle. I suddenly heard 
him begin to chatter excitedly 
and squeal with rage. I could 
see that he was _ looking 
intently over the side, and I 
went to have a look-see. Barely 
a foot away from our craft the 
head of a snake protruded from 
a hole in the bank, its evil- 
looking, forked tongue slithering 
in and out. I cautiously reached 
for my shot-gun and fired, and 
fortunately blew its head clean 
off. We jumped ashore and 
dug the body out, John Willie 
assisting us in his quizzical 
little way. I was horrified to 
discover that it was a green 
mamba, one of the most deadly 
snakes in the world, and it 
measured over six feet in length. 

“Bravo, John Willie,” I 
gloated to myself. 

One morning when the crew 
were cleaning out my cabin a 
nest with four small rats was 
discovered behind some loose 
panelling. John Willie, as usual, 
was taking a keen interest in 
all that was going on, and 
one of the hands showed him 
the small rodents. He grabbed 
one by the scruff of the neck, 
dashed out of the cabin with it, 
and settled down on deck a 
short distance from where I was 
sitting. He nursed it in the 
most tender manner, just as a 
mother would nurse her baby, 
but much to the disgust of the 
rat, which made frantic efforts 
to free itself. He held it in 
one hand, making quite sure 


that there was no possibility of 
a nip from the needle-sharp 
teeth, while, with the other, he 
searched its fur, picking it all 
over in exactly the same manner 
as monkeys do at the zoo. He 
looked in its ears, stroked its fur 
the wrong way, then turned it 
upside down to make more per- 
sonal investigations. So inter- 
ested was he in his new plaything 
that he even chose to forgo his 
dinner—hitherto unheard of. 
Whenever I attempted to take it 
from him he dodged out of the 
way, running in the most rid- 
iculous fashion on his two hind- 
legs, at the same time hugging 
his treasure to his chest. He 
sat down again near me, but 
out of reach, and continued his 
nursing and scrutinising. 

The climax came at sundown. 
Still clutching his precious baby 
rat he went to the side of the 
launch and deliberately and 
callously consigned it to a 
watery grave. He then came 
into the cabin, and, after making 
up in the food line for what he 
had lost during the day, settled 
down in his box for the night, 
every now and again giving a 
long - drawn-out whine. The 
crew had been so amused that 
they spent quite a lot of their 
spare time trying to catch him 
another live rat, but they were 
not successful. 

I was staying with a friend 
in Lagos who had been given 
some bunches of luscious black 
grapes by the captain of one 
of the mail steamers. We were 
having our after-lunch dessert 
on the verandah where John 
Willie, who had been tied up 
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during the meal, was taking 
a great interest in the fruit 
bowl. So cute was he at 
untying knots of any kind that 
the only safe way to secure 
him was by actually splicing 
the small rope. That certainly 
diddled him. This time, how- 
ever, it was not spliced. 
Suddenly he got loose and made 
a bee-line for the grapes. I 
tried to stop him, but my 
friend being extremely fond of 
my small pet insisted on my 
letting him have some. He 
then made a bet with me that 
my monkey would tire of the 
fruit before he had finished 
the bunch. John Willie must 
have known of this, for he 
certainly did not let me down. 
In a quite short space of time 
he had crammed forty - two 
grapes into his cheek pouches. 
For the next half-hour, in the 
most leisurely manner, he took 
each grape out separately, gave 
it more than the once-over, 
peeled it with his teeth, and 
discarded all the pips. (I have 
heard that it is impossible to 
poison a monkey, and I can 
well believe it.) He enjoyed 
the grapes to the fullest extent. 

At the same house one even- 
ing John Willie partook of 
dinner with us. After the meal 
he insisted on sampling the 
port by draining both our 
glasses. My host put his after- 
dinner cigar in the ash-tray 
while watching our young 
friend. John Willie, not being 
accustomed to strong drink, 
evidently felt the effects, for 
he selected as a seat the lighted 
end of the cigar. That sobered 
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him; for he flew into a rage 
and tore the offending smoke 
into small pieces. (Many times 
when I have thrown away the 
stub end of a cigarette John 
Willie has extinguished it by 
rolling the cigarette in the sand.) 
Some time later I had orders 
to proceed to the Mungo River 
in the British Cameroons to 
clear the waterway of fallen 
trees and other debris. So 
John Willie and I betook our- 
selves there and cleared it. 
During our six months on the 
operation I am afraid he got 
into my cook’s bad books. 
When I visited Duala, the 
metropolis of the French 
Cameroons, to restock my larder 
with tinned food John Willie 
and cook accompanied me. 
During the trip cook purchased 
a very handsome imitation gold 
watch and chain, and of this 
latest acquisition he was in- 
ordinately proud. On _ the 
return journey up-river he pro- 
duced his prize - bargain for 
exhibition, and, with a super- 
satisfied grin that stretched 
from ear to ear, he spent most 
of the journey dangling it in 
front of the crew, but on no 
account would he let anyone 
touch it. He must have nearly 
worn it out by looking at it. 
John Willie showed more than 
a passing interest in this glitter- 
ing timepiece whenever it was 
on view, until at last, on what I 
think was the hundred and 
fiftieth occasion of its appear- 
ance, he snatched it out of 
cook’s hand and in the com- 
motion that immediately ensued 
consigned it, like his baby rat, 
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to the river. I bought cook 
another watch and chain at 
the first opportunity that offered, 
and although it cost more and 
was a much better article than 
the other one I am certain it 
was never quite the same to him. 
Cook Sabenezi wrote home to 
my wife :-— 
“* Dear Missus, 


Massa and we be for 
bush plenty. Massa he shoot 
dem alligator plenty and Sabenezi 
he get chop too much. Alligator 
beef he be sweet past all beef. 
Massa he no like alligator beef, 
so Sabenezi he make Massa 
plenty good chop for chicken. 
Massa he get sick for belly too 
much one day, but he chop 
plenty too much for now Missus. 
Massa and we go for Duala, 
and he be good town too much 
for factory. Plenty factory he 
lib for Duala Missus. Sabenezi 
he buy watch for Duala factory, 
but dem monkey he be no good. 
Dem monkey he make plenty 
palaver for poor Sabenezi. He 
tief watch for Sabenezi and put 
him for libber. Dem monkey 
he make poor Sabenezi cry too 
much. Massa he no cry plenty. 
He laugh too much for dem 
monkey. Dem monkey Missus 
he tief plenty ting too much all 
time. He no be good for tief 
ting like dis. Missus he be 
good Missus for Massa and 
Sabenezi. Missus come quick 
for Massa and Sabenezi and 
bling poor Sabenezi gold watch 
and chain from Ingaland, and 
may de Lord bless Missus plenty 
and give Missus plenty piccin. 


From Oscar Sabenezi, 
Massa Cook. 


It was on the Mungo River 
that Sabenezi decided to invest 
in a wife. He had one already. 
For this great occasion he had 
bought himself a new white 
suit at one of the up-river 
trading stations. I was camped 
at the entrance of the river 
awaiting transport to my head- 
quarters in Victoria, the small 
Cameroon seaport, and, not 
to waste time, I typed out my 
report. I had to change the 
typewriter ribbon, and threw 
the old one outside my tent. 
Cook had also taken the oppor- 
tunity to air his wardrobe and 
had unpacked his box and laid 
the contents neatly on the sand 
in the sun. He had also taken 
advantage of the occasion to 
wash his slightly shop-soiled new 
suit, and that, too, was spread 
out in the sun to dry. 

John Willie and Pongo, a 
small mandril I had acquired 
as a companion for him, were 
playing together just outside 
my tent. Suddenly they espied 
the old typewriter ribbon and 
decided to investigate. And 
some investigation it was. 
Pongo, after a very careful 
approach, suddenly became 
full of great courage and 
grabbed hold of it, then dashed 
off, followed by John Willie 
hard on his heels. The chase 
terminated in an all-in wrestling 
match, with the ribbon encire- 
ling both of them. The bout 
took place all over cook’s new 
white suit! Cook was making 
bread at the time, when he 
suddenly became aware of 
strange doings. Wearing his 


chef’s cap (one of my old 
uniform cap covers) and with 
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his hands all covered with 
dough he dashed to the scene 
of the match, which had now 
been transferred to other articles 
of his wardrobe. But he was 
too late: the damage had 
been done. His new white 
suit was artistically patterned 
with the imprints of many 
small hands and feet, interlaced 
with purple streaks and stains. 

“Dem d—n monkey he be 
no good, sah,” he grumbled 
when he served my lunch. 
“He make palaver for me 
plenty too much for all time, 
sah.” 

It was no wonder that he 
sulked for days afterwards, but 
back in Victoria I bought him 
a new and better outfit, and 
he regained his usual good 
humour. 

Although cook was not over- 
partial to either of my pets 
he encouraged them when they 
were up to some mischief, 
especially if it had anything 
to do with any of the other 
boys’ belongings. In his way 
he was kind to them and 
chastised any native who inter- 
fered with them. 

Both these monkeys were 
well-known characters in Vic- 
toria. They were always at 
liberty, and frequently spent 
their mornings (and afternoons 
for that matter) visiting the 
local tradespeople. Scores of 
times I have been rung up 
in my office, only to find that 
it was the local bank manager 
requesting me kindly to remove 
my two monks, as they were 
driving all his customers away 
from the bank. Similarly, the 
manager of the Ambas Bay 
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Trading Company, whose em- 
porium was just opposite my 
office, often rang me up and 
requested me to send for my two 
apes, because they had taken 
possession of his store. They 
also visited the local hospital 
and caused much amusement, 
or perhaps it may have been 
consternation, amongst the 
patients. To crown all their 
escapades, they successfully 
brought a church service to 
an abrupt conclusion. Better 
the day, better the deed. 
When my wife was with 
me on ‘ the coast,’ John Willie 
and Pongo had to forgo their 
liberty by being tied up outside 
while she had her siesta, for 
they, too, had their own ideas 
of forty winks. It might have 
been all right had they taken 
their afternoon nap seriously, 
but their idea of a rest was to 
use the bed as a spring-board 
every other minute. So there 
was no alternative but to put 
them on the chain. John, 
our steward boy, took advantage 
of their being secured and 
constantly teased them. But 
John Willie and Pongo were 
far from being dense; they 
bided their time. When John 
was serving at table they made 
hay while the sun shone by 
biting his legs from their coign 
of vantage under the table and 
chairs. They knew full well 
that their tormentor had to 
bear his punishment in silence 
or else ‘ get palaver’ from his 
master. Both of them hated 
John, and the fact that he 
was the only member of our 
domestic staff who was sub- 
jected to these indignities surely 
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gave the show away. My wife 
and I were fully cognisant of 
what was taking place, and 
we both had many a good 
laugh over the cuteness of 
the monkeys. 

I had these two monkeys for 
most of my seven years on the 
coast. Although they had the 
run of the house remarkably 
little damage was done. Most 
of their time was spent outside 
in the compound romping about 
together. In the evenings they 
came for walks with us, playing 
about in the road just like two 
dogs. As soon as King Sol 
had dipped they disappeared 
for the night among the trees 
in the compound. In the morn- 
ing the first sight I had of them 
was in the Betanga cherry tree, 
picking the fruit, just outside 
our bedroom window. As soon 
as Sam, our small-boy, brought 
in the early morning tea, both 
came hurrying through the win- 
dow to enjoy their share of the 
beverage and a banana apiece. 

On one of my river-clearing 
jaunts I happened to jump into 
@ canoe alongside the bank to 
paddle myself across the river. 
John Willie, who was playing 
about in the grass on the 
bank, saw me do this, but was 
not quite quick enough to 
catch the canoe, so he jumped 
in the river and swam after 
me. He was the most affection- 
ate little pet I have ever owned. 

The steamers of Messrs Elder, 
Dempster & Co. rejoice in the 
name of ‘the monkey boats.’ 
Nearly every vessel returning 
from West Africa carries 
monkeys of some sort or other, 
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One of the mail steamers of 
this line—I believe it was the 
R.M.S. Appam—was homeward 
bound with a hundred monkeys 
on board, all accommodated 
in a large cage in the for’ard 
well-deck. Some member of 
the ship’s company or one of 
the passengers, who was either 
a practical joker of the first 
water or had imbibed one 
over the eight, let loose this 
lively little bunch of mischief. 
The result can be imagined. 
Monkeys on the ‘ monkey’s 
island ’—the sailors’ name for 
the navigating bridge; in the 
engine-room; in the ship’s 
galley ; in the cabins; in the 
saloon, and up the rigging and 
masts; monkeys everywhere. 
One monkey is hard enough 
to catch, let alone a hundred. 
Sad to relate, in the commotion 
that followed a number went 
over the side. An account of 
this little contretemps appeared 
in one of the leading daily 
newspapers at the time. The 
captain was a friend of mine, 
and it was from him that I 
heard all the ins and outs of the 
case. I laughed till my sides 
ached, and it still amuses me to 
think of this captain, an ex- 
ceptionally strict disciplinarian, 
landed in such a predicament. 

An officer of the Forestry 
Department who travelled home 
with me was accompanied by 
@ small putty-faced monkey 
from the Gold Coast. They 
were inseparable companions. 
Against all ship’s regulations 
the monkey used to romp about 
with his master on the prom- 
enade deck. On a hot afternoon 
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many an old fogey’s shipboard 
siesta was disturbed by this 
little fellow, especially the stout 
ones; for he used a certain part 
of their anatomy as a taking-off 
place or as a landing ground. 
He was @ dear little fellow and 
full of fun all the time. He 
was jet black, with a white 
tip to his nose, and he had an 
extremely long tail. The last 
I saw of him was one December 
afternoon in the refreshment 
room of one of the Customs 
sheds at Plymouth. It was 
freezing outside, but this little 
fellow was snug enough. His 
head was just poking out of his 
master’s overcoat, and every 
few seconds he was enjoying a 
sip of hot tea. 

I made great friends with 
another little monkey on one 
of my homeward voyages. He 
came from Sierra Leone and 
was brought on board in a 
native basket lined with pretty 
cloth. He was jet black, not 
much larger than a marmoset, 
and had a long white beard, 
which at all times he took 
great pains to keep scrupulously 
clean. On the promenade deck 
every morning his master used 
to give him a cupful of milk, 
and while he was drinking it he 
always held his beard in one 
hand to keep it well clear of 
the cup. He had such a wizened 
little face that he reminded me 
of a venerable old gentleman. 
My wrist-watch always fasci- 
nated him, and he spent hours 
sitting on my arm listening to 
it ticking and trying to pick 
the hands off through the glass. 
Whenever I touched his im- 
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maculate beard he always 
touched it too, fingering it like 
any old gentleman stroking his 
whiskers. One morning he was 
introduced to a fairly large 
mirror, and his antics in front 
of it caused rollicking laughter 
on deck. He capered in front 
of it ; he grimaced in the glass ; 
he felt behind it with one hand 
while he still made faces at his 
image. He then went behind 
to investigate, only to return 
and start all over again. This 
kept him occupied most of the 
forenoon. 

His master played another 
little joke on him one hot 
afternoon by giving him a 
small screw-topped bottle con- 
taining a pea. He was en- 
raptured with it. If he turned 
that bottle upside down once 
he must have done so several 
hundred times. Anyhow, it 
kept him interested for two 
solid hours, while the boat- 
deck slept. 

He always knew where the 
tit-bits were stored, and the 
moment I took him out of 
his cage his little hands were 
exploring my pockets, and they 
always came out clasping some 
dainty morsel—nuts already 
cracked or pieces of sugar and 
biscuits, which he stuffed into 
his mouth as fast as he found 
them. I happened to be a 
friend of the chief steward 
so my little monkey friend 
was never disappointed. We 
became such pals on the voyage 
that he would squeal with 
temper when the time came 
round for me to return him 
to his cage, and he would cling 
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to me for all he was worth 
in an appeal to remain with 
me. At Plymouth I had to 
bid him good-bye, and as a 
parting gift I handed him a 
rosy apple, which he accepted 
with both hands and a shrill 
little chattered ‘ thank you.’ 
For some time in Lagos I 
occupied a semi - detached 
bungalow on Five Cowrie Creek. 
My neighbour was a great 
bird fancier, specialising in 
canaries. He had six beautiful 
Norwich songsters which he 
had brought out from England, 
and of which he was extremely 
proud. Shortly after I had 
taken possession of the bungalow 
a small stray kitten, which I 
immediately christened Nintie, 
adopted me, and a_ great 
friendship sprang up between 
her and John Willie. They 
fed together; they slept to- 
gether ; in fact, they did every- 
thing together, and like that 
well-known nursery rhyme, 
“Mary’s Lamb,’’ everywhere 
that pussy went John Willie 
was sure to go. They often 
visited my neighbour, John 
Willie following his small feline 
pal, hanging on to her tail 
and waddling along on his 
hind-legs in the most comical 
fashion. Both my pets were 
always welcome at the next 
domain, and this state of affairs 
lasted for quite a while. Then, 
one fine day, they  dis- 
graced themselves. My friend 


happened to be out when they 
‘dropped in.’ 
fascinated by 


John Willie, 
the yellow- 
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feathered inmates of six brags 
cages, decided to investigate, 
He opened the door of each, 
Pussy also decided to assist, 
and completed the business on 
hand. My friend was furious, 
and quite rightly so. That 
little investigation by John 
Willie & Co. cost me a fiver. 

In the afternoon, when I 
took my cold tub, Nintie made 
a habit of sitting on the edge 
of the bath watching my ablu- 
tions with great interest. One 
day she accidentally fell in. 
To my utter amazement there 
was no scrambling, spluttering, 
or swearing, as I had expected. 
Instead, she calmly remained 
sitting in the bath with the 
water up to her neck. She 
certainly looked very bedraggled, 
but in no way was she upset. 
Ever after this Nintie took her 
evening cooler with me and 
thoroughly enjoyed it—so much 
so, indeed, that I kept a large 
basin of water on the floor 
for her to sit in. 

John Willie could not under- 
stand his friend’s strange liking 
for water, and used all his 
endeavours to pull her out of 
her tub, but without success, 
and he was rewarded many 
times for his interference with 
@ dab from a small, sharp- 
clawed paw. 

I was always loath to leave 
my pets when I went home 
on leave, but was afraid our 
fickle climate would not agree 
with them. 

But oh, what joy, on the 
wanderer’s return. 
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THE SWARM. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 


IN @ previous article I made 
an attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of the honey-bee from 
remote times to the present 
day. From a small community 
which perished in late autumn 
but sent out a flock of fertilised 
females—as a thistle sends its 
flock of parachuted seeds—to 
hibernate and breed new nests 
next spring, they developed 
into the elaborate, self-con- 
trolled, permanent society we 
see today. But in this change 
over, marvellous as it was, the 
reader could not fail to have 
noticed one glaring omission : 
they had done away with 
the reproduction of colonies. 
They had left themselves with 
one queen only. They could 
make others, but the new type 
of queen they had evolved 
was helpless. She could not 
hibernate, or even feed her- 
self. In any case, their present 
very intricate state could never 
now emerge from such a crude 
beginning as a single female bee. 

Their society, of course, had 
become permanent. No longer 
did the cold of winter strike 
it down. But no state is 
immortal. Sooner or later 
calamity will come. To avoid 
@ gradual process of extinction 
the bee, if it was to continue 
on the new lines, had to think 
out some scheme of spreading 
itself. It was a problem which 
no other form of life has ever 


had to puzzle over. It comes 
to all others naturally. The 
plant sheds its seeds, animals 
have young, ants, wasps, and 
bumble - bees send out their 
bands of fertile females. The 
honey-bee (by its own machina- 
tions) is unique amongst created 
life in having to increase itself 
by sober, deliberate thought 
and preparation. It is un- 
assisted by the urge of sex and 
unprompted by the natural 
desire of the young to emigrate— 
for it is the old, worn queen who 
leads the colonists and mostly 
the old bees who follow her. 
There must have been many 
ways of reproducing their 
societies open to them, but 
the method they adopted was 
what we call the swarm. 
And doubtless they had good 
reasons, for it is a troublesome 
and intricate process: and if 
there had been anything easier 
open to them, without snags, 
they would have chosen it. 
How and when swarming origi- 
nated no one knows. There 
have been suggestions and 
theories, just as there are sugges- 
tions and theories about life 
on Mars and about unsolved 
murder cases, but actually no 
one knows or ever will know. 
To a casual observer the 
issue of a swarm of honey- 
bees one bright spring day 
seems just about as full of 
glad abandon as anything well 
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can be. They pour out, and 
the air is full of dancing, 
circling insects whose combined 
‘voices’ swell into a loudly 
echoing song that can be com- 
pared to nothing individual. 
It combines the roaring drinking 
songs of old days with the 
richness of a cathedral choir 
on Easter morning. Amongst 
the rank and file there is 
abandon. Even the young ones, 
unable yet to fly, get carried 
away and many come tumbling 
out with the swarm. ‘ Tumb- 
ling,’ unfortunately, is the right 
word, for they tumble to the 
ground and never get home 

in. The impression one 
gets is that the sunshine has 
suddenly intoxicated the bees 
in the hive; that they have 
said, “It’s a lovely day. To 
blazes with work! Let’s all 
go out and have a spree!” 

Let us examine what plans 
must be made before a hive 
of bees can swarm. It will 
be seen then that there is 
nothing haphazard about it. 
In fact, when Britain conveyed 
her forces to France she had 
hardly more preparations to 
make. 

The preparations begin some 
two months before the swarm 
issues. Those mysterious insects 
who do the ordering and con- 
trolling have taken stock. They 
have noted the amount of 
stores and the number of the 
population ; they have made a 
strict survey of the grubs and 
nymphs in the cells; for these 
will be mature if not elderly 
bees when the time for swarm- 
ing comes, They have studied 
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their queen mother. 
is young and laying well 
the casting vote may be 
given against swarming, and 
the whole matter dropped for 
that year. If she is getting 
on in years they will consider 
it @ pro-swarming argument, 
Particularly they will note the 
dimensions of their hive and 
the space available. As spring 
advances the queen must be 
urged to lay to her full capacity. 
Is there room for this? If not, 
another argument in favour of 
swarming will certainly be put 
to the meeting of directors. 
Let us suppose that at the 
meeting it has been decided to 
swarm that season. They must 
get busy straight away. There 
is so much in front of them 
that it will be a couple of 
months or so before the swarm 
can leave. First of all comes 
the building of drone cells. 
The reigning queen mother will 
leave with the swarm. A virgin 
princess will take her place. 
The princess must be fertilised. 
Drones must be on hand to 
do it. Probably there will be 
drones unlimited in the air 
from other hives, but the bee 
is not the type of creature to 
let matters slide in the hopes 
that others will attend to them. 
Besides, at this time of the 
season these sterile, frigid 
femalesratherlike drones. They 
like the feeling of men about 
the place, hulking, useless louts 
though they are. The builders 
get busy. The drone cells are 
made. Now the queen must be 
persuaded to lay in them. As 
® matter of fact she will need 
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no persuading. A queen regards 
a drone cell as a@ woman does 
a new hat: she rushes to it. 
Probably it is easier to lay 
drone eggs. Or perhaps she, 
too, welcomes the chance of 
breeding sons instead of those 
never-ending daughters. 

The bees must now indulge 
in a little mathematics. The 
next item on their programme 
is to raise princesses from the 
queen mother’s eggs. The drone 
eggs will take 24 days to hatch, 
and after this it will be another 
14 days before the drones reach 
potency. Eggs that are made 
to turn into princesses take 
only 15 days to hatch, and 
the princess will take her wed- 
ding flight about six days later. 
So from the eggs until the two 
can meet we have 24 + 14 days 
for the drone and 14 + 6 days 
for the princess. Therefore 
however much of a hurry they 
are in the bees must not start 
rearing eggs in queen cells until 
17 days have elapsed since the 
laying of drone eggs. 

The rearing of drones does 
not actually commit the bees 
in their own minds to swarming. 
The rearing of queens does. 
So when the beekeeper finds 
those great cumbrous affairs 
bees use for the rearing of 
queens he knows that the hive 
will swarm. Of course, bees 
frequently ‘supersede’ their 
queen when she is old, injured, 
or failing, and for this purpose 
too they build queen cells, 
without any intention of swarm- 
ing. But strangely enough in 
this case they use a slightly 
different architectural design in 


the foundations so that the 
experienced bee-man can always 
distinguish them. 

The weeks go by, the drones 
have emerged, the time of 
swarming draws near. The 
council decide that, all being 
well, it will take place in 
about a week. That day a 
chosen band flies forth. They 
are strong fliers. They leave 
early and will not get back 
till late. Some of them will 
not get back for several days. 
They are called ‘scouts,’ but the 
proper name is house-hunters. 
As in human circles, theirs is 
an onerous, thankless job. They 
fly all over the country. They 
investigate every nook and 
cranny. A load of responsi- 
bility is on them. Generally 
they do their work well, no 
empty hive, no hollow trunk 
escapes their notice. 

In May or June bees will 
often be seen inspecting any 
empty hive in an apiary. They 
go in and out. They examine 
the sides and the roof. They 
examine every part. These 
are scouts from some hive 
that is preparing to swarm. 
They return and report, and 
suitable places they have found 
will be borne in mind; for 
the final decision cannot be 
made just yet. 

Everything is ready. It 
remains to study the weather. 
The queen may not have tried 
her wings for two or three years. 
Rainy weather would be fatal 
for the far flight they intend 
her to take. Continued bad 
weather would be fatal for 
themselves also. They will 
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stomachs. They will have to 
build a city, rear young, and 
keep themselves on what they 
can get from the fields, and 
bad weather will mean they 
can get nothing. Weather and 
the queen—these are the two 
things that now tax their minds. 
The weather they cannot control, 
the queen they get into flying 
shape as best they can. 
Previous to this they have 
fed her assiduously, so as to 
encourage her to lay—babies 
will be needed in the hive they 
are to leave. But that long, 
swollen queen with her abdomen 
full of eggs could not fly a 
yard, so they take her in hand 
and starve her. They starve 
her till she becomes small and 
regains the youthful lines she 
had before her marriage. No 
boxer is put into stricter train- 
ing as regards diet. There is 
not an egg in her or a super- 
fluous ‘ounce’ of flesh when 
the great day comes. Her 
wings are 2 little frayed, but 
they hope for the best. 
Meanwhile the bees may be 
seen Outside the hive scanning 
weather conditions as anxiously 
as human holiday-makers in a 
doubtful August. If it is going 
to rain they will not leave. 
Let us assume that it does 
rain, and that rainy weather 
continues, so that day after 
day the edict goes out: ‘“ The 
swarm remains.”’ It is a trying 
time for all. The rank and 
file, with no _ responsibilities, 
get disgruntled. The work of 
the hive stops, even during 
the fine spells when other hives 
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are bringing in stores. Only 
a few of the more conscientious 
go to and fro with nectar, 
water, or pollen. And as wet 
day succeeds wet day things 
become worse. The swarm 
intended to leave well in 
advance of the hatching of 
the princesses, but now these 
virgins are becoming mature 
and struggling in their cells, 
Normally princesses cut a hole 
for themselves and bite their 
way out, but the workers have 
to assist them by filing down 
the apex of the cell so that 
it is thin enough. Now, since 
the swarm and the old queen 
are still here, they keep them 
prisoners, feeding them through 
a tiny hole they make in the 
side. But they are troublesome 
prisoners. They rage in their 
cells and shout murder to each 
other. 

At last the weather changes. 
A cloudless sun heralds a bright 
day. The sullenness of the 
bees at the entrance has gone. 
They gather in little groups 
as if conversing. Those return- 
ing from the fields forget the 
cargo they are carrying and stop 
and swell the groups outside. 
A hum of subdued excite- 
ment comes from the interior. 
The day has come; a vast 
army is to emigrate. 

The youngsters are giving 
trouble. They rush up and 
down the combs in between 
the solid, waiting phalanxes 
of older disciplined bees. The 


order is given to load up 
with stores, and the hum of 
plainly heard 
The members of the 


excitement is 
outside. 
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expedition fill their honey sacks. 
They do not fill them to full, 
there is a lot of flying in front 
of them. 

The leader, the queen mother, 
is excited too. She knows what 
is coming (better than any of 
them if she has swarmed before) 
and is half eager, half afraid. 
She dodges her escort and like 
the very young ones runs here 
and there, badly troubled with 
‘stage fright.’ Poor queen! 
For years she has never left 
the hive or seen the light. 
Now she must lead a great 
army into a brilliant sky. 

The roar of full-fed bees fills 
the hive. They are ready, and 
hang waiting, motionless for 
the most part. When the order 
is given apparent confusion will 
ensue a8 forty thousand pour 
through the narrow gate. 
Already those outside have 
anticipated the coming order 
and taken to the air, flying 
with lightning speed in varying 
circles. There is a lull of quiet. 
The alighting board is deserted, 
the aperture is empty. The 
order comes. The captains echo 
it. With a furious roar the 
hordes are released, and a living 
stream of bees pours forth. 
Like flood water they emerge 
in @ brown mass. They are 
carried out rolling, flying, on 
their backs, on their heads. 
The air becomes misty, then 
clouded with bees. A booming, 
organ-like note rises and swells 
over the fields. 
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You may witness now for 
anything from five minutes to a 
quarter of an hour the perfect 
abandon of an insect holiday. 
You may watch forty thousand 
bees indulging in aerial gym- 
nastics and singing as they 
perform. Where the queen is, 
no one knows; somewhere 
among that crazy mob. She 
came out of the hive in the 
middle or even the end of the 
rush. She is in the air now, 
and there will be those among 
them that have their eyes on 
her. She will try her wings, 
tentatively at first, then take 
a course according to her 
strength and temperament. It 
may be, growing accustomed, 
she will revel in this new-found 
liberty. Perhaps she _ will 
remember the days when as a 
svelte young virgin she shot 
aloft with a flight so strong 
that only the swiftest of the 
drones could overtake her. In 
such a case the swarm will be 
long on the wing and will 
settle eventually in some high 
tree. Or she may be afraid, 
or find her body too heavy for 
her frayed wings, and lumber 
to a low near-by branch where 
the swarm will not be long in 
joining her. 

At first the swarm bears no 
resemblance to a swarm. The 
air everywhere seems equally 
full of flying insects. But later, 
near some branch a small, more 
compact crowd will be noticed, 
and later still a small lump 





1 A special sack inside the abdomen. 
the bee as a portmanteau is from a man. 
in a pure state and is not digested. 


Though carried inside it is as distinct from 


As long as it remains there honey is kept 
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will appear on the underside of 
the branch. It is a gradual 
process, but in ten minutes 
there is hardly a bee in the air, 
while from the branch hangs a 
great pear-shaped cluster. The 
song and the roar have gone. 
The holiday is over. Reason 
and sobriety have returned (if 
they ever went). 

The first settling place of 
the swarm is always somewhere 
near the hive. Here they take 
stock of the situation, make 
sure their queen is present and 
unharmed, and that their 
numbers include the right pro- 
portion of old and young. It 
is from here, too, that they 
send out the final band of 
scouts, whose duty it is to choose 
definitely the new home. They 
have @ number on their list, 
but some of these may have 
been occupied in the meantime. 
(‘ Desirable residences’ are 
snatched up quickly in the 
swarming season.) The swarm 
will stay where it is until the 
scouts return. The time will 
vary from half an hour to a 
couple of days. It depends on 
the number of places the scouts 
have to inspect. All of those 
noted down before may now 
be occupied, and the country 
may have to be scoured anew 
to find another. And while 
the swarm hangs there the 
beekeeper, if he wants it, must 
come and fake it. 

Everyone knows his method ; 
how he shakes it into a straw 
skep and takes it away to a 
nice shady spot. The most 
important thing is the taking 
away. If he put the skep 
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near the place where the swarm 
settled the scouts might return 
before he had hived it; and 
off all of them would go. But 
taking them away to a different 
place puts them in a quandary. 
They cannot leave their queen ; 
nor can they lead her away 
when there is no place to lead 
her to. They certainly cannot 
afford to take her off on wild- 
goose chases—she is much too 
valuable for that. So they 
remain where they are, hoping 
the scouts will find them out. 
That evening the beekeeper 
takes the skep, and with a 
violent downward heave shoots 
the whole lot out on to a long, 
sloping board placed in front 
of the hive that is to receive 
them. The mass of bees seems 
to liquefy, spreads over the 
board like thick syrup and over- 
flows over the edges. Abrupt 
treatment, but necessary. The 
bees are disorganised. They 
are scared, and all they want 
now is to get into some dark 
place and safety. Those nearest 
the aperture see what promises 
to be the very thing. They 
move forward. It is cool and 
dark inside and there is a 
nice waxy smell. They im- 
mediately acquaint their fellows 
of the fact. They do it with 
a special organ. It is called 
Nasanoff’s organ and is situated 
at the back, somewhere about 
the last ring of the abdomen. 
It is a white gland, and when 
they expose it, it gives off a 
powerful, aromatic scent—dquite 
a pleasing scent even to human 
nostrils. As they expose it they 
fan with all their might and 
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send a strong perfumed gust 
to those behind. It is a signal, 
and announces that home and 
refuge has been found and, 
furthermore, indicates where 
that home and refuge is. On 
receipt of this news, the queen 
will often be seen running 
over the backs of the bees 
towards the promised shelter. 
The swarm takes the informa- 
tion thankfully but calmly, and 
becomes @ marching army. 
Above them, like escorting 
‘planes, hover the bees that 
have taken to the wing. The 
forty thousand march on. The 
aperture is small and bees are 
well over the face and sides 
of the hive. Yet there is no 
haste, no excitement, no indi- 
vidual pushing. 

Discipline has come back. 
The fanners move in and those 
behind take on their duties, 
themselves moving on and 
leaving the task to those in 
their immediate rear. So the 
signal goes on perpetually till 
the last bee isin. How different 
is this steady march into the 
new home from the intoxicated 
exit from the old! Most 
decidedly the holiday is over. 
Already housekeepers are bring- 
ing out dirt and bits of refuse. 

They are ‘hived,’ but it 
does not follow they will stay. 
If the place displeases them, 
or if one of the scouts finds 
them out, they will all depart 
next morning. The beekeeper 
hived them in the evening 
because bees dread the night 
like nervous children. If night 
is coming on they will take 
any sanctuary rather than spend 


es 


the hours of darkness outside. 


But as soon as it gets light 
again it is a different matter. 
By morning at any rate they 
will have made their decision— 
to stay or not to stay—and if 
the hive is a nice hive bees 
have generally the sense to 
stay in it, provided, of course, 
none of the scouts find them. 
Actually, the scouts rarely do 
find them. They go back to 
the trysting-place to find the 
swarm gone. They hover a 
long time as if they thought 
it might possibly come back, 
and then they return to the 
old hive and tell the sad tale 
of the mysterious disappearance 
of the expedition and how it 
never reached its goal. The 
parent hive, however, is prob- 
ably much too worried with 
its own affairs to bother over- 
much about sisters whom it 
never expected to see again 
in any case. If a sister dies, 
if forty thousand sisters die— 
well, they are dead and that 
is the end of them. Such is 
the outlook of the bee. 

So utterly quiet is the swarm 
once it has settled that the 
beekeeper may pass and repass 
it a dozen times and never 
realise it is there. In such 
case the scouts will return and 
somehow convey to that packed 
inert mass the news that its 
future home awaits it. <A 
gradually increasing hissing 
noise will be heard. This 
invariably heralds the breaking 
up of the swarm. Again—in 
@ minute or two—the air 
becomes full of flying insects. 
These increase, and the volume 
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of the pendant mass becomes 
less, and finally it disappears. 
A cloud forms that seems a 
little uncertain of its move- 
ments. It rises in the air, 
then comes earthwards. It rolls 
like vapour over the grass, 
goes up or sideways. Tenuous 
as steam, it goes here and there, 
forms and re-forms, becomes 
almost solid, then disperses. It 
begins to seem that the evolu- 
tions will go on endlessly ; that 
the bees are the highly trained 
members of some ballet chorus, 
forming and re-forming with 
faultless precision, so that when 
they cloud over the top of a 
high tree one confidently awaits 
their return. But there is no 
return. They disappear. Flying 
swift and straight and sure, 
they are heading for their new 
home. Those initial movements, 
I think, represent the queen 
getting into her stride, trying 
her wings for the long final 
flight before her. Once started, 
there is no divergence in their 
flight. Led by the scouts, they 
go straight to their objective. 
According to the nature of the 
country, they may fly low or 
high (@ swarm of bees has been 
encountered half a mile above 
the earth). The journey will 
be a fairly long one. The 
swarm always chooses a distant 
locality. It seeks to break 
every bond with its old home; 
to burn its boats. 

Bees think. They make plans, 
and they alter those plans when 
circumstances alter. We see 
this at every turn, and we 
prove it by putting deliberate 
obstacles in their path just to 
see how they will surmount 
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plans. All this in the quiet 
working conditions of the hive, 
Does reason still function during 
the madness of the issuing 
swarm or the torpor of its 
subsequent packed inertness ? 
Am I right in saying that 
the swarm is a deliberate, 
thought-out colonising effort, 
or is it some mad instinctive 
impulse? To those who know 
or keep bees there is no doubt, 
but others—who, perhaps, have 
witnessed the mating flights of 
ants—are sceptical when they 
first see swarming bees. For- 
tunately, proof that everything 
is well under control is easy. 
As an example let us find the 
queen of any hive likely to 
swarm, pick her gently up, and 
clip one wing with a pair of 
scissors. This means that when 
she comes out with the swarm 
she will be unable to fly, though 
neither she nor the swarm will 
know it. The swarm issues. 
The queen tumbles into the 
grass in front of the hive and 
is probably lost permanently. 
The swarm follows the usual 
procedure and finally settles 
on some branch. Some time 
elapses, and then the hissing 
noise announces its departure. 
But this time there is no 
drifting about. The swarm 
goes straight back to the hive 
it came from. They pour 
over the front and sides and 
roof, looking for the queen, 
and finally go inside. Some- 
times (especially when the queen 
does not leave the hive) the 
news gets round more quickly. 
Then the swarm sweeps hither 
and thither, and at last, without 
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settling at all, goes back to the 
hive. There are other tests 
you may make, all of which 
will show that the swarm is 
not the mad, delirious, scatter- 
brained horde it appears. 

Generally speaking, the 
workers themselves choose the 
settling place. They choose 
it in advance with an eye to 
their queen’s age and powers 
of flight, and they try to 
tempt her there by clustering 
themselves. But sometimes she 
cannot make it and goes 
somewhere else, or drifts away 
and settles on the first spot 
that offers. This is what has 
occurred in those occasional 
incidents we read about of a 
swarm settling on an animal 
or man (it is called ‘ attacking’ 
in the newspapers). It may 
happen also through a queen 
becoming exhausted during the 
second longer flight to the new 
home. 

To go back to the old hive. 
What remains? On the face 
of it, everything; a well-built 
city, larders crammed to over- 
flowing, nurseries packed with 
children (shortly to be useful 
workers), and about one-third 
of the original population of 
the hive. Everything except 
@ queen. And to provide for 
this the departed workers have 
left a relay of princesses in 
cells. They are ‘on velvet,’ 
surely. But sometimes it seems 
as if the swarm takes with 
it the brains of the com- 
munity—the créme de la créme 
of the hive. Possibly they think 
this only right. They bequeath 
to those they leave their city, 
their wealth, their children— 


everything. They ought not 
to be grudged the wisest, most 
active members—they will need 
them. It is the princesses 
that cause the trouble. Some 
remaining colonies are perfectly 
well able to deal with them, 
but others seem to get dithered. 
The first princess emerges. Full 
of youth, impetuosity, and 
feminine jealousy she rushes 
round and tries to get at the 
other princesses still in their 
cells. If the wise old members 
of the first swarm had been 
there this princess would have 
been taught to mind her p’s 
and q’s very quickly. She 
would have been encircled by 
a guard and made to do just 
what she was told—as young 
females should. But she cares 
very little for these half-baked 
bees that remain. She replies 
scornfully to their expostula- 
tions and brushes aside the 
untried guards placed round 
her. Balked in her attempts 
on her sisters’ lives and getting 
more ‘temperamental’ every 
minute she finally sweeps from 
the hive—and a large number 
of bees go with her. None of 
them know what they are doing, 
but it develops into a second 
swarm, called a ‘ cast,’ and of 
all the mad gatherings ever 
let loose on a countryside a 
cast is the worst. That crazy 
princess may do anything. Un- 
like her mother, she can fly 
with the best. She may settle 
(not for long) at the top of 
the highest tree she can find, 
she may go miles without sett- 
ling anywhere, or she may go 
straight into an occupied hive 
followed by her mad escort. 
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This, of course, will be the 
proper and fitting end of her 
and them, though unfortunately 
it will interrupt the work of 
@ conscientious colony, cost 
them many members, and leave 
a lot of corpses to be cleared 
away by sufficiently busy house- 
cleaners. 

There are occasions, if it is 
early in the season or if the 
hive is uncomfortably crowded 
with emerging young, when a 
cast—from a colonising point 
of view—may be no bad thing. 
A retreat may be found and 
the cast may establish itself. 
But more often the cast perishes. 
It makes no plans and takes no 
precautions, and is just as 


liable to emerge during rain 
as during fine weather. 

One would expect the issue 
of a cast to clear the air. 
The hotheads have gone, surely 


now the bees will come to their 
senses. They may. On the 
contrary they may not. There 
is no telling what heights of 
lunacy a hive deprived of its 
seasoned brains will reach. 
Normally, when necessity com- 
pels, young bees learn sense 
very quickly—but not in the 
swarming season. We are still 
left, you will remember, with 
@ number of princesses in cells 
hatching out. The next one 
released also tries vainly to get 
at the other queen cells, tear 
them open, and put the occu- 
pants to the sting. Finally, 
just like the first, she too 
sweeps out of the hive. It 
is just tantrums, childish rage 
because she cannot get her 
way. The old bees would have 
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taken no notice of it. She 
could have gone out and cooled 
her heels and come back when 
she felt like it. And when 
she did come back they would 
have treated her as if she 
did not exist—except to guard 
her strongly when she showed 
bloodthirsty intentions towards 
the queen cells. They would 
have let her go to and fro, 
but in six days they would 
expect her to come back with 
her marriage lines, or take the 
consequences. But once again 
as the turbulent princess flings 
out, a large number of bees 
go with her. Another cast 
has emerged. It is suicide 
and there is no sense in it, 
They are dithered; that is 
the only explanation it is 
possible to give. 

And it may go on. A third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth cast may 
come out until finally the parent 
hive, for all the wealth and 
stores left to it by the swarm, 
is so depleted in numbers it 
has no hope of survival. Soon 
robber bees will survey the 
land and nose out the rottenness 
of the state. An army of 
marauders will suddenly descend 
and folly and inexperience will 
meet their usual reward. 

This is a rather extreme 
example, perhaps, but it occurs 
more often than one would 
think. It is obvious that the 
bees’ new system of swarming, 
though perfectly conceived, does 
not always function smoothly. 
The present era sees bees in 
a transition stage. They have 
evolved a new state, perfect 
in theory, but a little apt to 
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break down in practice. There 
are rough edges still to be 
rounded off. 

Years ago, writers used to 
lay particular emphasis on the 
‘docility’ of swarming bees. 
All the old books say that 
swarming bees are full of honey 
and that nothing on earth will 
induce them to sting. I quite 
believed this myself until ex- 
perience taught me differently. 
And most modern beekeepers 
are of the same opinion ; swarms 
are not particularly amiable. 
Even normally gentle colonies 
become decidedly gingery when 
swarming. In the old days— 
the days of skeps—swarming 
was encouraged and desired. 
A hive which did not swarm 
got dark looks from the bee- 
keeper, and probably darker 
treatment. Now the dark looks 
are directed on the hives that 


do swarm, and several com- 
plicated processes keep coming 
into vogue to stop bees swarm- 


ing altogether. Some of them 
do stop swarming, but they 
make the bees’ lives a perfect 
misery. They depend for the 
most part in mixing the bees 
up and switching them round, 
so that they never know where 
they are from one minute to 
the next. Queens are put 
in different compartments, 
entrances are changed, the 
nurseries are interfered with 
at frequent intervals. All these 
systems really depend on the 
bee’s determination to make 
the best of a bad job and to 
go on working under any con- 
ditions. (I sometimes wish bees 
were not so long-suffering and 
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refused to clear up the messes 
the beekeeper makes, and so 
teach him a lesson.) Does this 
obvious determination of the 
present-day beekeeper to squash 
swarming account for the irrita- 
bility of the modern swarm ? 
There is sufficient evidence that 
the old writers were right and 
that in the days of skeps 
swarming bees were as harmless 
as flies, and there is evidence 
enough that swarms today are 
not like that. Do they realise 
we are fighting their colonising 
system, and resent it? It 
sounds far-fetched, but in deal- 
ing with bees one never knows. 
They have advanced further 
than we have and it is a mistake 
to underrate their intelligence 
or perceptiveness. And to fight 
their swarming system is to 
fight their independence. They 
will never submit to that. Bees 
and men are a little at variance. 
The bee thinks she uses man 
and man thinks he uses the 
bee—and both are right. But. 
man, I think, will find it pays 
in the long-run to allow ‘his’ 
bees their annual outing. They 
will work the harder. 

The swarms, once they have 
taken over and cleaned out 
their new home, work with 
amazing vigour. For them it 
is @ race with time. Within 
two to three months they must 
build a city of costly material 
(fifteen pounds of honey goes 
to the secretion of one pound 
of wax). They must gather 
sufficient honey for their own 
daily needs and for the con- 
sumption of the drones and 
grubs and young—and the grubs 
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eat so much that if a human 
baby were fed on the same scale 
(and had the same power of 
expansion) it would increase in 
a few days from six pounds to 
several tons. In addition to 
this they must bring in and 
seal down a six months’ supply 
of honey and pollen for winter, 
together with a spring reserve 
for rearing another army of 
those monstrous feeding babies 
—call it thirty pounds at least. 
Only some of them can collect 
stores. There are other jobs 
in plenty to occupy the time 
of quite half their number. 
And the English climate only 
grants a limited number of 
days hot enough for nectar 
to be secreted and fine enough 
for bees to go out and collect it. 

Truly it is a formidable task 
these colonists have set them- 
selves. No wonder many never 
see the spring, but die in 
the winter from starvation. 
Actually, the zero month is 
March. This is the month 
when breeding gets well under 
way and a new generation is 
reared out of the sacred winter 
stores. The bees have no 
alternative. They can, and do, 
stint themselves, but the young 
cannot be stinted. The young 
will take their place quite soon 
and carry on. They themselves 
were mostly bred in the autumn, 
their dreary destiny to keep 
the colony going through the 
eold of winter and hand over 
their job and die when days 
became pleasant again. It is 
in March when most swarms 
with insufficient stores die out. 
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The bees that are doomed must 
know they are doomed. They 
must know it as early ag 
September. But they carry 
on, and it is pleasant to record 
that in some localities there 
comes an eleventh hour reprieve 
to condemned colonies. It 
comes in the rather unexpected 
shape of ivy—not the trim, 
well-kept ivy that clothes the 
walls of decorous suburban 
houses, but ivy that has gone 
wild; ivy a hundred years 
old, with roots like a tree, 
that strangles oaks and elms 
and smothers barns and hides 
the roofs of derelict out-houses, 
Such ivy sends out a sea of 
stalks, each stalk crowned 
with a corona of small yellow 
flowers that blossom in the 
unexpected month of Novem- 
ber. It is corn in Egypt to the 
bee. Its flowers have none 
of the fickleness of summer 
flowers. They yield their nectar 
at all temperatures and under 
nearly all conditions. So some- 
times, in winter, when the hives 
for weeks have seemed dead and 
deserted the old familiar hum 
that belongs by right to hot 
summer days is heard again, 
and the busy coming and going 
is seen on the threshold. And 
on icy nights the roar of bee 
factories, long closed down, 
sounds once more. To normal 
hives this late supply is merely 
a bonus—superfluous, but none 
the less welcome for that. But 
to those swarms that have been 
beaten in their race with time 
it is the difference between life 
and death. 





A HARP IN THE WILLOWS. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


Opre CALLATT belongs to the 
Oldport branch of the Canadian 
Legion ; he never pays his dues, 
but usually the Colonel pays 
them for him; and when in 
the course of our ritual the 
Colonel asks, ‘‘ Is any member 
in need of aid?’ Obie never 
fails to rise and declare his 
needs. Obie is a living and 
breathing 8.0.8. We have 
secured jobs of various kinds 
for Obie, at least half-a-dozen 
a year for all the years since 
1919, but they seldom last 
longer than from one Legion 
meeting to the next. When- 
ever the question is put, Obie 
rises in the silence and looks 
sad. 

“The trouble with me,” he 
says ingenuously, “is I’m a bit 
light fer heavy work an’ a bit 
heavy fer light work.’ Obie 
served in a Canadian forestry 
unit somewhere in the interior 
of France during the war, and 
cut his foot with an axe. The 
foot healed nicely. Today, at 
forty-five, he can show a sur- 
prising turn of speed when there 
is a fire or a dog-fight or some 
other free entertainment at the 
next street-corner ; but at other 
times he develops a terrific 
limp, and may be seen hobbling 
from door to door on the back 
streets, weeping over a starving 
wife and children, holding im- 
pressionable housewives breath- 
less with tales of shot and shell, 


waving his army papers in his 
right hand and holding his left 
palm at the ready. 

At first we were disturbed at 
this and felt that he should have 
@ pension, and when the local 
doctors failed to find cause for 
his limping we sent him to a 
Medical Board at Halifax. Obie 
came back after a week, and a 
letter followed, saying in part, 
“‘ This man appears to be suffer- 
ing from an ailment known in 
your parts as ‘ Injun fever,’ the 
chief symptom of which is a 
chronic disinclination to work. 
It may manifest itself in a 
limp, a hobble, or even a crawl, 
and is usually accompanied by 
a chronic thirst. We regret to 
say, however, that the malady 
is neither curable nor pension- 
able in the present state of 
medical and military know- 
ledge.” 

We let the matter drop at 
that. After all, a branch 
must draw the line somewhere 
if it is to preserve its self- 
respect. 

When I walked up the path 
to Larrabee House and saw 
Obie Callatt sitting on the 
crumbling verandah with a tea- 
cup in one hand and thrusting 
a quarter-dollar into his pocket 
with the other, I was angry. 
Miss Letty could not afford to 
support Obie’s disability even 
temporarily. I was going to 
speak my mind, but Miss Letty, 
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who could always read my mind 
with embarrassing ease, thrust 
@ cup in my hand and told me 
to sit down. 

“This poor man,” she said, 
black eyes snapping, “‘ has been 
telling me things. The country’s 
ungrateful, the Government’s 
incompetent, the Legion’s in- 
different, and what’s a poor 
wounded hero to do?” 

“ Work !”’ said I rudely. 

“‘ T must be goin’,”” announced 
Obie hurriedly. 

“ You'll stay right where you 
are!’ Miss Letty said, and 
when the last of the Larrabees 
used that voice and look, with 
her fine white hair, her large 
and brilliant black eyes, and 
her long strong mouth, it was 
the command of an empress. 
“You're going to finish your 
tea and eat at least half-a- 
dozen muffins before you go. 
You said you were hungry, 
remember.” 

And to me she said casually, 
“JT promised to tell you how 
great-great-grandfather Sumter 
Larrabee came to Oldport, 
didn’t I? Well, sit back and 
try to balance that tea-cup 
as if you enjoyed it. It’s 
not a bad story, and this 
poor neglected saviour of his 
country may even find it 
interesting.” 


‘“ Sumter Larrabee first came 
to Oldport on a day of early 
winter—l1st November 1783 to 
be precise. A memorable date 
for him and for Oldport, though 
neither knew it at the time. A 
boat from the transport La 
Sophie landed him and Major 
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Blount at Shipyard Point, in 
what was then the centre of 
the town, and they came striding 
over the litter of chips and 
shavings and through the 
crudely levelled parade ground 
of the militia and hailed g 
passing townsman to point out 
the counting-house of Justice 
Bunt. Bunt was chief magis- 
trate in Oldport then, and 
owner of a West India trading 
business, and he was watching 
them from the counting-house 
window as they approached, 
a pair of strangers in an un- 
familar uniform, one tall and 
dark, the other thick-set and 
blond, and the tall one limping 
a little in his worn riding-boots. 
The sight of those uniforms 
probably reminded Martin Bunt 
that eight years of war had 
passed over Oldport like a 
summer tempest, black while 
it lasted, and shot with light- 
nings and much sound and 
fury, but already fading fast. 
To the south, the independent 
states of America were an 
accomplished and triumphant 
fact. Nova Scotia alone of the 
seaboard colonies was British 
still. In Oldport the out-and- 
out rebel partisans had removed 
to New England of their own 
free will long since, their places 
taken more or less by 2 
handful of loyalist exiles from 
Boston, whose looks and accents 
were those of Oldport and 
fitted perfectly into the Oldport 
life. 

“In the latter half of the 
war the captains and _ ship- 
owners of Oldport had profited 
in privateering against the 
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Americans, taking a handsome 
revenge for their losses at rebel 
hands, and our hard - bitten 
fishermen had found they could 
earn a living with linstock and 
cutlass quite as well as with 
net and cod-line. But now the 
fishery and the West India 
voyages and all the old life 
had been resumed. Oldport 
hadn’t even waited for the 
official word of peace—a fore- 
gone conclusion since ’82. As 
early as April 1783 the American 
prisoners were released from 
Oldport gaol, and on 5th May 
@ Yankee schooner came in 
boldly and warped up the river 
to The Falls, where her crew 
set about catching alewives for 
bait, as they’d done before 
the war. In August, H.M. 
brigantine Brandywine removed 
to Halifax the detachment of 
King’s Orange Rangers who’d 
garrisoned Battery Point since 
79 (it took four years of war 
to convince the Halifax 
governors that Oldport was 
worth defence), and now the 
blockhouse and the earth-and- 
log ramparts and the small 
wooden barrack stood empty 
and deserted. 

“Yes, I fancy Mr Bunt 
sighed a little at the sight of 
those uniforms. The pre-war 
life of Oldport had been ex- 
tremely dull. The war’s alarms 
and excursions, the speculation 
in privateers, the presence of 
a rollicking hard-drinking com- 
pany of rangers in the town 
—all those things had made 
sparkling times. The townsfolk 
had learned to dance, an 
astounding innovation in a 


pilgrim settlement, and Mr 
Amasa Barriman, that accom- 
plished scapegrace, had taught 
them how to sing. And now 
like a seal on all that liveliness 
had come the official news of 
peace. Oldport men impressed 
into His Majesty’s ships of 
war were straggling home, and 
prisoners of war from American 
gaols, and hard times on their 
heels. It must have seemed 
to Martin Bunt under those 
first grey skies of winter that 
his town was dropping with 
a sort of chill resignation into 
the gloom, the poverty and 
monotony of the olden time. 
He was a morbid man at times. 
Ten years before, in a spasm 
of depression, he’d written— 
and you can see his words in 
the cabinet in my parlour— 
‘I think Oldport is going into 
a Decay and it May be Many 
Yeers befoar tis more than a 
Fishing Vilage.’ What his town 
needed badly, though he didn’t 
say and probably didn’t know, 
was some new blood ; and here, 
walking up the rutty street, 
was the very stuff. 

“¢Mr Bunt?’ said the tall 
officer — that was Sumter— 
stooping to clear the lintel of 
the counting-house door. 

‘“*¢ At your service,’ answered 
Bunt, in the manner he'd 
learned during the war. 

‘°¢ My name’s Larrabee, sir, 
late of the British Legion, 
commonly known as Tarleton’s 
Legion, and this is Major Blount 
of the same corps.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Honoured,’ murmured 
Bunt politely. Their accent 
was strange. He couldn’t place 
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that slurring of the r’s—‘ suh, 
La’abee, Ta’leton, majuh, 
coah’— which gave such a 
queer music to their speech. 

“The officers warmed their 
hands at his fire. They were 
shivering, though the day was 
not cold as Oldport knew 
cold. 

“¢You’re about to have 


neighbours, Mr Bunt,’ said 
Colonel Larrabee. 

“ ¢ Neighbours ? ’ 

“¢Two leagues off — but 


what’s two leagues between 
loyal men? Our corps, or 
what’s left of it, is now in 
transports off Port Gambier, 
with wives and families, intend- 
ing a settlement there.’ 

“ Poor Bunt gaped. 
he said stupidly. 

“¢ Any objection ?’ snapped 
Sumter, and his black eyes 
and the hard blue eyes of 
Major Blount examined Bunt 
suspiciously. They’d expected 
a welcome, and this man 
obviously disapproved, and 


‘Eh?’ 


through his nose—like a 
Yankee ! 

“¢ Why — uh — none, sir, 
none. In a way, that’s to 
say.’ 

“*Way?’ they said to- 
gether. 


“Martin Bunt shifted his 
thick black-stockinged legs and 
squared his shoulders, as if 
pronouncing sentence at a 
sessions of the peace. 

“¢ Look’ee here, gen’lemen, 
Port Gambier ain’t no fit place 
to settle. "Taint even a good 
harbour. Jest a bay, all open 
to the east’ard, which is where 
the weather comes from in 
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Good ancho 


these parts. 
inside Saddle Island, an’ 
that’s about all y’ can say 
fer it.’ ”’ 

(I have mentioned Migs 
Letty’s gift of mimicry, I think. 
When she quoted Bunt thus, 
with the nasal drawl, the 
monotone, the drooping eye- 
lids, the head cocked to the 
right, it was Cape Cod to the 
life.) 

“¢Then why,’ Blount said 
in a voice like the edge of a 
sabre, ‘ did the rebel privateers 
make a rendezvous of it, all 
through the war? That’s our 
information. I reckon that’s 
why the Governor at Halifax 
granted Port Gambier to our 
corps—to plant a loyalist settle- 
ment in that old rebel nest. 
The place must have advan- 
tages.’ 

“¢ Ah!’ said Bunt, serious 
as death, ‘ but the rebels wasn’t 
settled there, sir. It’s different 
when ye can slip cable fer the 
open sea, the fust sign 0’ 
weather. Besides, the land’s 
@ mess o’ rocks an’ wire-birch 
barrens, the shore’s a sand 
beach fer the most part, runnin’ 
off shoal a great way, an’ the 
stream that flows into the 
head o’ the bay—the on’y 
likely place fer settlement— 
ain’t navigable account o’ the 
bar. Why, gen’lemen, we looked 
that place over very careful 
when we was settlin’ this way 
in ’59, an’ give it the go-by, 
thankin’ the Lord fer Oldport 
six mile farther on. If there 
was room, I’d make bold to 
say ye should do the same; 
but there ain’t room here fer 
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a whole corps; most o’ the 
land’s took up. Why don’t 
ye go to Hal’fax or Shelburne ? ’ 

“ But Colonel Larrabee gave 
a great snort at that. ‘ Shel- 
burne! There’s ten thousand 
loyalists there now, tumbling 
over each other for the want 
o room, and the place not 
fitted to support a thousand. 
Halifax? Halifax is no better— 
thousands more loyalists there, 
and the Governor setting up 
tents and the deck-houses of 
ships along Granville Street 
to shelter ’em over the winter. 
Nunno! We’ve been granted 
lands at Port Gambier and to 
Port Gambier we go. We're 
Tarleton’s Legion, sir—a corps 
that fears no venture, asks no 
quarter, and takes no non- 
sense !’ 

“¢On the aidge o’ winter ?’ 
There was @ queer crack in 
Mr Bunt’s voice, and no wonder. 
He considered them, or the 
Commissary - General, or the 
Crown Land agent, or all of 
them together, entirely mad. 
These men were from the South, 
he knew now; for Tarleton’s 
corps was famous, of all the 
loyalist troops the most dashing, 
the best led, the most relentless, 
and the worst hated by the 
rebels. Men from Carolina 
plantations most of them, with 
their women and _ children, 
planning to settle in a sandy 
Nova Scotia bay where none 
but seasoned fishermen could 
hope to make a living, and in 
November—when there was no 
fishing, nothing, and the first 
snow flying ! 

“«T well know winter’s hard 
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in these parts,’ Sumter said, 
‘and that’s why I’m here. 
The ships can’t wait long in 
that open bay. Our men are 
putting up tents along the 
shore, but we must have timber 
and boards at once. We want 
two hundred huts fit for 
occupancy, sir, before the 
weather turns severe. That 
comes about Christmas - time, 
we’re told.’ 

“* Ye never can tell about 
cold weather,’ said the uneasy 
Mr Bunt. ‘Timber? We’ve 
got a pair o’ little sormills 
on the river, two mile above 
Oldport; but all the stuff 
we’ve sored sence the Fall 
rains has been shipped to 
the West Indies. There’s no 
logs cut yet, an’ no snow fer 
haulin’.’ 

“¢Then,’ declared Sumter 
Larrabee, ‘ you must get your 
people to work at once. You 
must get logs out to the river 
somehow. Damme, sir, we 
never had snow for logging in 
the South. I tell you we must 
have half a million board feet 
at the very least—and before 
Christmas ! ’ 

*“*Tmpossible!’ gasped Bunt. 

‘¢ ¢ Nothing’s impossible, sir, 
to a determined man! Is it 
pay you’re concerned about ? 
We’ve authority to draw on 
the Governor for the expense 
o’ 6getting settled in Port 
Gambier for the winter. Is 
that good enough? Eh? 
Youll be paid the current 
price for your timber and nails 
and what not. For God’s sake, 
sir, don’t quibble over money 
at a time like this!’ 
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“Sumter nourished a fine 
Southern notion that a Yankee 
would sell his own mother 
for sixpence, provided nobody 
offered seven; and what were 
these people of Oldport but 
Yankees living on the wrong 
side of Fundy Bay ? 

“¢ ¢ Ain’t worryin’ about pay,’ 
said Justice Bunt with dignity, 
a rather crushing dignity. ‘ It’s 
your people I’m afeared fer. I 
tell ye, sir, I bin in this country 
thirteen year, summer’n winter 
—sogered here with Wolfe in 
*b8—an’ I know what I’m 
talkin’ about. ‘Tain’t a fit 
time nor place to set down 
people that ain’t used to cold 
weather.’ 

“ But, of course, Martin Bunt 
was wasting breath. Behind 
those grim visitors who walked 
like cavalrymen and talked like 
negroes was all the bitterness 
of a civil war in which they’d 
fought for the losing side. For 
two years since the surrender at 
Yorktown they’d eaten out their 
hearts in captivity or on parole, 
watching their estates and 
property being confiscated by 
‘ patriot’ committees. They 
were in no position or mood 
to look that Port Gambier gift 
horse in the mouth. So, with 
Bunt’s honest promise to do 
his best, they went back to 
Ia Sophie and sailed around 
the headland to Port Gambier. 
Colonel Mollison was in charge 
—Tarleton was far away in 
England—and a narrow strip 
had been cleared in the woods 
above the beach, and there in 
long precise rows were the 
pitiful shelters, a few army 


tents secured by Mollison at 
New York, where he was wagon- 
master-general at the evacua- 
tion, the rest mere scraps of 
old sail canvas donated by the 
transports in the bay. There 
huddled the women and children 
from Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, holding hands forth 
to the blaze of fires. Amongst 
the men worked a few dozen 
faithful slaves who deserted the 
confiscated plantations to follow 
the officers into exile, and white 
and black toiled shoulder to 
shoulder, slaves of circumstance 
all of them. 

“« After three days the ships 
weighed and sailed, and those 
exiles, nearly a thousand men, 
women, and children, gathered 
on the windy shore and waved 
them out of sight. With those 
fading sails went their last link 
with the old homes and a way 
of life they would never know 
again, and the women wept; 
but the men stood silent, with 
hard raised faces, as if the eyes 
of the enemy were upon them 
still. Now and throughout their 
misfortunes they maintained 
their old discipline, the spirit of 
the corps they’d made famous. 
Tarleton would have liked that. 
A pity Tarleton wasn’t there. 
Then if ever they needed his 
infectious young laugh, his large 
daring eyes, his witty rosebud 
mouth, his headlong courage. 
But he’d gone to England on 
parole after Yorktown to write 
his story of the Southern cam- 
paign with a pen as reckless, 
as unsparing as his sword; and 
there he stayed, the finest 
British cavalryman of his day, 
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wasted on ink and paper and 
Parliament. For this last and 
most terrible campaign, the 
battle for existence at Port 
Gambier in a northern winter, 
the corps command had been 
given to Colonel Mollison, the 
able Scot, and Mollison in turn 
leaned confidently on the tall 
hawk-faced South Carolinian, 
my ancestor Sumter Larrabee. 

“ On Mollison’s orders Sumter 
took up station in Oldport, six 
miles across the cape. 

“¢ Those people are doubtless 
doing their best, Larrabee, but 
ye must be there with ’em, 
drive ’em, keep ’em at the 
work. We must have huts 
within two months or perish ; 
the tents’ll be no shelter after 
Christmas. 

“ And so Colonel Larrabee 
came to Oldport temporarily, 
as he thought, with his wife and 
five small children — Allan a 
babe in arms—and seven negroes 
from the old plantation by the 
Wateree. With him went two 
dozen of his South Carolinians 
to lend a hand at the logging. 
For his family and servants 
Sumter purchased two decrepit 
shacks in the pinewoods at 
the western skirt of the town— 
down there somewhere, where 
my garden is now—and on the 
first day he slipped an arm 
about Kitty Nesbit Larrabee’s 
waist, watching Black Hagar 
rocking Allan in the cradle 
before the fire. ‘ I little thought 
I'd bring you to this, my dear,’ 
he said, ‘ when I went courting 
the belle of Savannah.’ 

“ And Kitty, slim and lovely 
still for all her child-bearing 


and the troubles of war and 
persecution, flung back that 
dark head of hers. 

‘¢ Sumter!’ she cried. In 
that one\cry was all the 
burning courage of the lost 
cause. 

“The cold set in early that 
year, one of the longest and 
hardest winters in Oldport 
history. Snow whitened the 
ground from the day after those 
exiles landed at Port Gambier, 
but it wasn’t deep enough for 
decent sledding until January. 
At The Falls, Sumter Larrabee 
and his mixed company of 
loggers worked all through 
November and December under 
the worst possible conditions. 
The Oldport people had cut 
long since all the timber handy 
to the little sawmills. Sumter 
had to go back on the ridges, 
and every log had to be dragged 
singly, with chains and oxen, 
to the river bank. All through 
the short winter daylight they 
laboured desperately, haunted 
by the vision of those shivering 
women and children at Port 
Gambier. And the log supply 
was only part of their concern. 
The water-wheels of the crude 
little sawmills froze again and 
again; and they had recurrent 
battles with ‘ a Stuff the Oldport 
men call Anchor Frost, a strange 
thing, the Strangest I think in 
all this Strange Country,’ which 
curdled the water of the mill- 
pond from top to bottom and 
choked the wheel-pits until the 
clumsy wooden turbines refused 
to budge an inch. The road 
between The Falls and Oldport 
was ® mere track beside the 
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river, for loaded wagons im- 
passable at all times, and 
possible for sleds only when 
there was snow enough to cover 
the stumps and boulders. The 
newly sawn timbers and boards 
had to be fastened together in 
rafts and floated down-stream 
to the Oldport wharves, fished 
out—every board a glistening 
wafer of ice—and loaded into 
vessels for Port Gambier. And 
that was possible only while the 
river current and the heave of 
the tides prevented the water 
from freezing over; sometimes 
on @ still night of frost a thin 
sheet formed, and then men 
had to take boats and break a 
channel two miles from Oldport 
to The Falls. In that way 
they managed until Christmas 
Eve, when the cold sharpened 
suddenly and the river froze 
hard all the way down to 
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harbour — froze beyond all 
breaking, not to open again 
until April. But then they were 
able to haul with sleds on the 
ice itself. 

“ Around the cape at Port 
Gambier the boards had to be 
rafted again, between ship and 
beach, where those anxious 
soldier-carpenters were waiting. 
Under this meagre supply the 
huts rose slowly in the snow. 
They built some shacks of logs 
cut on the spot, of course, 
rolling the logs with hand- 
spikes; but, as the clearings 
widened, that became too slow 
and arduous; they had no 
oxen, and the few cavalry 
horses they had managed in 
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some amazing way to save were 
‘too full of Sperrit for this 
Work.’ The weakest people, 
the families with smallest 
children, had first choice of the 
huts as they were built. In the 
meantime the tents along the 
shore were banked with boughs 
of spruce and fir to hold the 
drifting snow and help keep 
out the wind. To stave off the 
cold in some measure they 
kept great fires roaring before 
the tent doors, and as the scrub 
pine and wire-birch of the hill- 
side thus went up in smoke 
they had to go farther for fuel, 
carrying it on their backs, and 
more and more of the able- 
bodied men had to be kept at 
wood-cutting. The men had 
no greatcoats. Each cut holes 
in his old campaign blanket— 
the shoddy meagre blankets 
of the army contractors—and 
wore that, and slept in it at 
night. The bedding put ashore 
from the ships was reserved 
for women and children and 
sick. 

“Tt was past New Year, the 
stark cold New Year of 1784, 
when the last hut was finished, 
and a town stood in orderly 
wooden streets in the snow, a 
monument to the men who'd 
built it in the teeth of a Nova 
Scotia winter. They called it 
Guysborough, in honour of the 
commander-in-chief of the forces 
in Canada. Picture that scene! 
The chimneys, some of brick 
fetched from Oldport, some of 
field stones and mortar, most 
of them mere swallow-nests of 
sticks and clay, smoked blue 
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against the snow of the long 
low hillside, and before them 
the sands of the bay shone 
white, white as the snow behind, 
and beyond the humps of Saddle 
Island and the long dark bulk 
of Gambier Island lay the sea, 
white-capped under a north- 
west wind blowing down from 
Canada. In that sea and its 
fishery lay the only chance of a 
living in this place, but Tarle- 
ton’s Legion didn’t know that 
yet. They were planters, and 
they counted on the soil—the 
soil that had lain under snow 
ever since their arrival. 

“The provisions landed from 
the transports lasted barely 
until the huts were finished. 
When those supplies began to 
run low Colonel Mollison sent 
an appeal by an Oldport 
schooner to Halifax. Halifax 
was swamped with appeals of 
that sort. The migration of 
loyalists into Nova Scotia had 
outrun all calculations. But 
now the Governor had a brain- 
wave. The King’s Orange 
Rangers, departing from Old- 
port in the summer of ’83, 
had left some stores behind. 
With a large-handed gesture 
the Commissary turned those 
stores over to Tarleton’s Legion 
by letter to Mr Bunt, and 
Sumter Larrabee went with 
Bunt and Roger Hartley of 
the Oldport militia to inspect 
them and effect the transfer. 
The stuff was all there in a 
storehouse of Bunt’s, as listed, 
‘pork, beef, flower, pease & 
Oatmeal’ — old when the 
Rangers left it behind, and not 
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improved by five months’ 
further storage. The salt beef 
and pork was fairly petrified 
in the barrels; the flour was 
mouldy, and a large part of 
the oatmeal. There was diffi- 
culty about a receipt for this 
dubious gift. 

“Some of it should ha’ 
been condemned long ago,’ 
Sumter declared. ‘T’ll wager 
that pork and beef was salted 
down in the time o’ George 
the First.’ 

“But poor Bunt, full of 
painful memories, refused to 
condemn. 

““¢T’m responsible, d’ye see, 
sir. The stuff was left in 
my charge. If I take a receipt 
for less’n the whole some quill- 
driver in the commissary at 
Halifax ll be after my scalp. 
Sorry to say it, sir, but that’s 
how ’tis. Ye must sign fer 
all or none.’ 

** In the end Colonel Larrabee 
signed for the whole, but to 
ease his feelings he wrote a 
description of those stores on 
the back of the receipt. It 
must have been an interesting 
document. 

“On that, and some addi- 
tional beef and ship-bread sent 
from Halifax towards spring, 
and some molasses and dried 
cod purchased in Oldport out 
of their own pockets, Tarleton’s 
Legion existed for their first 
winter in the new land. They 
sent out hunting parties with 
the few muskets they had, 
but the caribou had gone inland 
and the moose were scarce. 
In six months their only fresh 
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food was a few hares and a 
quantity of clams they dug 
out of the flats at low tide. 
Tn mid-January, with the dwell- 
ings complete—if you can call 
four thin board walls and a 
roof ‘complete ’—they turned 
with the same fierce energy to 
‘a public building for holding 
Worship & other meetings.’ 
Sumter Larrabee and his men 
at The Falls succeeded in doing 
what no one in Oldport had 
believed possible—running a 
sawmill in January—and got 
the timber shipped around to 
Port Gambier and landed there. 
Then a succession of gales 
and snow- storms halted all 
water communication for weeks. 
The nails and the other iron- 
work for the new meeting-house 
had to be carried overland 
in knapsacks and on poles. 
Three Florida men were caught 
in a blizzard on one of those 
journeys and perished by the 
trail. Some Georgians, attempt- 
ing an open-boat journey to 
Oldport in weather no fisher- 
man would face, were capsized 
off Topsail Point and drowned. 
At The Falls one of Sumter’s 
Carolinians ventured too near 
the lip of ice above the dam, 
and its breaking plunged him 
over the dam to a cold death 
where the river dropped into 
the tide. 

“But those were only the 
accidents. In the draughty 
huts at Port Gambier men 
died of old wounds and older 
provisions. Women perished. 
Children perished. Nothing was 
spared them. All the maledic- 
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tions visited upon the loyalists 
by their late foes came to bitter 
fruit on Tarleton’s men. But 
every Sunday they lifted their 
voices in praise of the God 
who’d apparently forgotten 
them, and asked Him to save 
the King whose chosen ministers 
had signed away the loyalist 
homes and properties in that 
feeble cynical ‘ recommenda- 
tion’ to the several States, 
History, most of it rebel-con- 
temporary and bigoted, has 
said many things of Tarleton’s 
men; but history has missed 
that story of their last and 
greatest battle together, where 
their courage, endurance, un- 
selfishness, and discipline shine 
like stars. 

‘In February, Colonel Larra- 
bee, seeing the uncertainty and 
danger of winter communica- 
tion by sea, arranged with 
Bunt for the cutting of a wagon 
road through the woods. Volun- 
teer labour from Oldport cut 
part way, the Legion did the 
rest. They met on a snowy 
day at a stream the Indians 
called Wo-be-a-ga-de— Place of 
the white swans ’— a literal 
meeting of North and South. 
They were a little shy of each 
other at first. 

“¢Mhey talk like Yankees, 
said a Carolina sergeant. 

“¢For that matter, son, 
grinned Sumter, ‘ they reckon 
we talk like nigras.’ 

“Qn the whole they were 
favourably impressed with each 
other. And in that quiet Scots 
way which nobody’s ever been 
able to explain, the Highland 
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emigrants who’d flocked out of 
North Carolina to join Tarleton 
now helped to establish an 
enduring friendship in Nova 
Scotia. That friendship never 
wavered, though there wasn’t 
much inter-marriage until the 
second generation ; and it sur- 
vived the hardest test of all 
when in after years the loyalists 
with their superior education 
and experience got a large 
proportion of the judicial and 
legislative posts within the gift 
of the provincial Government. 

“In April, when the snow 
had gone from the coastal 
slopes, Sumter went with four 
of his blacks to begin the 
clearing of his own grant at 
Port Gambier. He found all 
the men of the Legion so 
engaged, and as the clearings 
spread, and the whinstone and 
granite boulders stood forth in 


all their uncompromising naked- 
ness, the land seemed to cry 


aloud its worthlessness. 
Mollison was astounded. 
“* How ever, man, did trees 
an’ bushes ever grow in that?’ 
he exclaimed. He was troubled. 
The men were uneasy. Some 
talked of going to join the 
loyalists on the St John, where 
out of Nova Scotia’s sprawling 
bulk they were carving a new 
province to be called New 
Brunswick ; others favoured the 
Annapolis Valley; and some 
wanted to try the West Indies, 
where the climate was more 
to their custom. It meant the 
final break-up of Tarleton’s 
Legion, and Sumter cried out 
against it. The mere notion 
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sickened him. Disperse now, 
after sticking together through 
persecution and war and cap- 
tivity and this last soul-wracking 
experience ? Impossible ! 

‘Colonel Mollison made a 
last desperate attempt to keep 
them together. He went to 
Halifax on board a coaster and 
wangled a new grant for the 
corps at Chedabucto Bay, 
farther up the coast, where 
the land was reputedly better 
and where, in fact, the other 
Carolina troops had gone. He 
came back in triumph, and the 
men cast out their other plans. 
It was all arranged. At the 
end of May they would take 
down the huts and remove their 
settlement en bloc to Cheda- 
bucto Bay. 

‘““They were cheerful again. 
The hot May sunshine seemed 
to thaw the winter’s frost from 
their souls. And one day they 
noticed Indians busy with dip- 
nets in the little river at the 
head of the bay. Alewives 
were in annual migration from 
the salt water, pouring up the 
streams to spawn, as they do to 
this day. The Indians showed 
them how to make dip-nets, 
and soon the stream was lined 
with shouting troopers, the long 
poles rising and falling, and 
the banks rich with glittering 
silver fish. They hadn’t hoped 
for such a bounty in this barren 
place. Fortune seemed to smile 
on them at last. But it was a 
false smile. The crown of their 
misfortunes was even then 
descending on their heads. No 
one ever knew quite how it 
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started. It must have been 
one of the slash fires still 
smouldering on the far side of 
the ridge. The woods were 
dry as tinder; for it was that 
dangerous in-between time when 
last Fall’s leaves are still rustling 
crisp underfoot and there’s no 
green on the shrubs and hard- 
woods. The men _ weren’t 
worried at first. The seaward 
slope was cleared for some 
distance, and the smoke was 
rising well to the north of the 
huts—towards the newly cut 
Oldport road. They went on 
dipping fish. The breeze was 
from the sea, carrying the smoke 
away from the raw jerry-built 
huts (the green boards shrinking 
already in the May sun and 
daylight shining through the 
cracks) which they called their 
town. And while they were 
busy at their fishing, and some 
of the Indians showed Larrabee 
and Mollison how to smoke the 
fish and preserve them for 
winter, the wind shifted to the 
west and began to blow a gale, 
and the fire came leaping over 
the ridge without warning, with 
a front a mile long, and a blast 
of heat that shrivelled every- 
thing before it. 

“They ran for the huts 
then and snatched up buckets 
and formed lines, men, women, 
and the older children, passing 
water from the sea, in the 
atmosphere of Hell itself, in 
a tremendous hiss and crackle 
that drowned all their voices 
together, in a darkness where 
none could see more than ten 
feet and old leaves whirled, 
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burning, like comets; and the 
small children and the sick 
and old stood in the chill sea- 
water at the foot of the sand, 
whimpering with fright and 
with the pain of lungs and 
faces. But mercifully that final 
struggle was short. The dribbles 
of water over those crisping 
roofs and walls were pathetic- 
ally useless. The western row 
of huts went all at once, 
fairly exploding in flame, and 
as the fire came on, men, 
women, and children were all 
driven down the slope, down 
the beach and into the water. 
Yes, after all their hope and 
their courage and their long 
enduring, they were driven into 
the very sea from which they’d 
landed less than seven months 
before. And as the fire died 
at last for lack of fresh fuel, 
and the smoke thinned, they 
saw the blackened hillside and 
the rows of naked chimneys 
rising like tombstones over the 
ashes of their homes and hopes. 
Sumter Larrabee, badly burned 
about the hands, stood there 
with the rest, the tide lapping 
about his boots. To his dying 
day he never forgot that 
moment, the silence, the thin- 
ning smoke, the gaunt tottering 
chimneys, and never spoke of 
it but in a hushed voice. 

“It was the end, of course. 
There was nothing for it now 
but to scatter and find homes 
where they could. And there 
was no time to be lost. Mollison 
and Larrabee went off to Old- 
port and chartered vessels for 
the removal. Some decided to 
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go to Halifax and take ship 
for the West Indies or Upper 
Canada; others were for the 
St John or the Annapolis Valley. 
Mollison persuaded two hundred 
to accompany him to Cheda- 
bucto, where they could (and 
did) raise a new Guysborough. 
Sumter was impressed with the 
possibilities of a timber in- 
dustry at Oldport and decided 
to stay there, and a number of 
his South Carolinians chose to 
settle there with him. A few, 
impressed perhaps by that 
miracle of fish, actually stayed 
on at Port Gambier, where 
their descendants are fisher- 
men today. Most of them, as 
you see, settled in Nova Scotia 
or what’s now New Brunswick 
—in spite of everything ! 

“On the last day, with an 
assortment of schooners and 
brigs lying in the bay, and the 
ships’ boats taking off the 
women and children, the men 
of Tarleton’s Legion formed up 
on the beach for their last 
parade, in orderly ranks, in 
their separate units, cavalry 
and infantry, the caricature of 
@ once-smart corps in their 
ragged and patched unifurms, 
their broken boots, their 
scorched beards, and haggard 
faces. Their backs were to 
the sea, their eyes towards the 
black desert of the hillside 
and the mute rows of chimneys. 
After roll-call devout Colonel 
Mollison asked the chaplain 
for a short reading of Scripture, 
and the man of God mounted 
@ charred stump, turning the 
leaves of his Bible. He chose 


Psalm 137, of course—what 
else could he choose amongst 
those men, in that place, in 
the light of all that had passed ? 
But when he came to the 
eighth verse, with its harsh 
and strangely prophetic curse 
upon those who drove them 
into exile, his voice choked 
and his mind refused the words. 
He said ‘Amen’ in a@ strong 
voice without going further, 
and closed the book. There 
was silence for a time. Then 
Colonel Mollison pulled off his 
hat and called a hurrah for 
the King. They gave it, a 
shout that rang around the 
bay. And they gave a cheer 
for Mollison himself, and one 
for Banastre Tarleton, across 
the sea in England. Then 
Mollison turned to Sumter 
and said, ‘I think the men 
’ud appreciate a few words 
from ye, Colonel Larrabee. 
Ye’ve been wi’ the corps all 
through.’ 

‘‘Sumter stepped upon the 
stump, very tall and stern. 

“¢ Boys,’ he said slowly, 
‘we’ve come a long way 
together. Looking over your 
faces there’s some I know for 
Florida boys and Georgia boys, 
and more than one that came 
to us on the march through 
Virginia, but most of you are 
from Ca’lina, like me. Back 
in that old time and those 
old pleasant homes we'll never 
see again, I reckon we were 
all men o’ peace. But being 
men, we held opinions; and 
when we were persecuted for 
our opinions, being men we 
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took up arms to fight for ’em. 
We got licked more than once. 
But I reckon we always came 
back for more, and by and large 
we usually won—up to York- 
town. There’s many of us 
think it was a mistake to 
march north, that we should 
ha’ stayed in the South where 
we belonged, where a third of 
the people were strong for the 
King and another third sus- 
picious o’ the Yankees. But 
as soldiers that’s not for us 
to say. ‘If’ is a _ terrible 
word, boys, that eats the soul 
out of a man. Forget it. 
What’s done is done. We 
fought for the King, we fought 
a good fight, and we lost. 
I still think old Ca’lina will 
regret the day she placed her 
destiny in Yankee hands, and 
there’ll be bloodshed again 
before the matter’s settled for 
good and all; but that may 
not come in our time, and 
there’s no hope in it—for us 
or for Ca’lina. Fix your minds 
on the new homes you’re going 
to make under the old flag. 
I’ve a feeling we’ve reached 
the end of our troubles. It’s 
a bad moment, this saying 
good-bye, but it’s only natural 
after all. War gathers men 
together. Peace scatters them. 
That’s been the story of every 
army since wars began. Some 
of my South Ca’lina boys are 
coming with me to Oldport. 
I want to say to them and to 
you that as long as I’ve a 
penny in the purse or @ scrap 
on the table my door’s always 
open to a man o’ the Legion. 


Write to me if ye can, and 
think o’ me sometimes as I'll 
think of you. Don’t brood 
on what’s past, but never forget 
it either. There are good things 
to remember, boys. If I had 
the past eight years to live 
again I’d choose the same road 
and the same men. And when- 
ever three or four of you are 
gathered together, in your new 
homes wherever they may be, 
drink a toast to the King, to 
old Ca’lina, Geo’gia, Flo’da or 
V’ginia, and then drink to 
the old corps and sing our old 
song, the Major’s song. That's 
all I have to say. The women 
and children are aboard and 
I see the boatmen are waiting. 
It’s time to go. But before 
we go, boys—a verse and chorus 
of the Major’s song, for the 
last time together ! ’ 

“ And they sang it together, 
there on the sandy shore of Port 
Gambier, for the last time— 


“© The rebel flag waved high in air 
above the ragged crew, 
When Tarleton and his troopers 
came a-ridin’. 

The Game-Cock dropped his 
rebel rag an’ off to Charlotte 
flew, 

When Tarleton an’ the Legion 
came a-ridin’. 


*“*Q, we clipt the Game-Cock’s 
feathers by the sweet 
Wateree, 

With a Ho-ro-aha! by the cool 
Wateree, 

From Camden to Catawba by 
the lovely Wateree— 
With Tarleton an’ his loyal boys 

a-ridin’.’ 


“The Game-Cock—that was 
Thomas Sumter—a distant kins- 
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manofgreat-great-grandfather’s, 
by the way. He commanded 
@ partisan corps on the rebel 
side and beat the Legion 
more than once. But Tarleton 
gave him a fine licking at 
Catawba Ford, a dashing affair 
with the Legion troopers out- 
numbered five to one. That’s 
what the song’s about. <A 
swaggering, boasting thing, isn’t 
it? And not strictly accurate, 
for the river’s not called the 
Wateree above Camden. But 
for those exiles in the desolate 
Nova Scotia bay it had the 
smell of piney-wood fires in 
the Carolina mornings, and the 
air of evening bivouacs sweet 
with magnolia blossom, and 
the gritty taste of corn-pone 
and hominy bolted hastily on 
the march, the pulpy sweetness 
of peaches plucked in wayside 
orchards, the squeal of the 
lean shoat-pig under chase for 
the next day’s rations; and 
it had the creak of saddles 
and girths, the clank of sabres 
and clink of spurs, the clip-clop 
of hooves on the dusty southern 
roads, and the quick drumming 
of boots as those hard-marching 
light infantry of the Legion 
moved up behind; and it 
had the sweetness of victory 
at Camden, Catawba Ford and 
Guildford Court-house, and the 
bitterness of defeats like the 
bloody rout at Cowpens, and 
the thrill of a hundred small 
hell-for-leather affairs like the 
time Tarleton and Larrabee 
and half-a-dozen troopers rode 
through the night and scared 
Jefferson out of his bed at 


Monticello; and it had in 
it, for all its cock-a-hoop words, 
the cold sinking at heart when 
they lay before Gloucester, ready 
to hack a way out for Corn- 
wallis, and their patrols looked 
across the river and saw the 
white flag over Yorktown. But 
more than all that it had in 
it the pathos of that Israelite 
exile beside the waters of 
Babylon, and when they sang 
of the sweet, the cool, the 
lovely Wateree, the tears sprang 
in all their eyes. 

** And just before they broke 
their ranks a South Carolina 
corporal tore off his tattered 
hat and cried, ‘A last cheer, 
boys, for ‘Sabre’ Larrabee— 
the fightin’-est soger of the 
fightin’-est corps of the fightin’- 
est army in the war!’ And 
they gave it; not the hurrah 
they’d learned from the British 
troops, but that high-pitched 
yell of the Southern fighting 
man—' Yaaaaaah ! Yai! Yai!’ 
Behind that cry they’d fought 
their way and buried their dead 
from Charleston to the Chesa- 
peake. Seventy-seven years 
afterwards, when all those men 
were dead and forgotten in 
exile, that sound would be 
heard again in the South they’d 
loved, and Yankee newspapers, 
by a curious inversion, would 
call it ‘ the terrible rebel yell.’ 

“But that’s all past and 
done, and the memory all but 
lost ; and looking back, with 
our modern English-speaking 
notion of threshing things out 
over council tables, we’re in- 
clined to wonder why it all 
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happened. It seems so utterly 
unnecessary. Yet who’d deny 
that good came of it? Inde- 
pendent, the United States have 
grown rich and powerful and 
self-sufficient to a point where 
their only danger is com- 
placency. And that exodus 
after the lost cause was the 
making of Canada. This 
country would have fallen like 
@ ripe apple into American 
hands in 1812 if it hadn’t 
received that stiff infusion of 
loyalist blood a generation 
before. 

‘“* Loyalist blood—those are 
proud words still in Canada— 
nowhere more than in Nova 
Scotia. In our own Pine County 
to this day, in unexpected 
places you’ll hear that musical 
‘heah,’ ‘theah,’ ‘ anywheah,’ 
and ‘ Yes, suh!’ on the lips of 
people who never saw the South 
and never heard of Tarleton’s 
Legion, though they’re aware of 
loyalist descent. 

“But if you hunt in the 
scrub spruce and _ wire-birch 
and poplar on the low ridge 
facing the head of Port Gambier 
Bay you’ll find, untouched since 
1784, the cellars, the tumbled 
foundation stones of the huts, 
the low boulder walls that 
Tarleton’s Legion built to mark 
their pitiful ‘ garden plots’ and 
grants. The railway people in 
1904 dug a cutting where the 
main street must have been, 
otherwise it’s as the Legion left 
it. The present village is built 
along the highway, nearer the 
shore, where the Legion held 
its last parade. And when 


you climb the slope, past the 
railway, and see the acres of 
boulders and the scrawny 
poplar and wire-birch writhing 
out of the crevices, you can 
feel at your heart the dismay 
of the exiles who saw it first 
when the snow went off the 
ground in that far away spring 
of ’84. 

“Years ago, when I was 
young and romantic instead of 
old and sentimental, I went 
to Port Gambier one day in 
the buggy with my brother 
Lawrence—Lawrence who was 
killed when the Royal Canadians 
tried to rush Cronje on the last 
morning of Paardeberg—and we 
dug in one of the old cellars. I 
don’t know what we expected; 
we found nothing but a heap 
of clam-shells and a_ broken 
quern-stone fashioned out of 
local granite. But the tale of 
the settlement was in those 
things—the food shortage that 
drove them to rummage the 
clam flats like Indians, the 
high hopes for a crop in that 
barren hopeless land which led 
some diligent soul to shape and 
pierce that stone in the light 
of winter fires, and the final 
disaster that consumed the 
twelve-by-twelve-foot shack and 
broke the stone with its heat. 

“ But the thing that wrings 
your heart at Port Gambier is 
the cemetery they left behind, 
@ pathetic group of low mounds 
in pasture land between the 
railway and the highway. 


They’re marked with little slabs 
of whinstone from the hillside, 
unlettered all but one, a dressed 
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slate slab brought from a dis- 
tance—Halifax perhaps—and 
the epitaph all gone but ‘ Born 
1758’ and at the bottom ‘A 
True Friend Lies Buried Here,’ 
as if Britannia herself had placed 
it, purposely anonymous, to 
mark them all. Many of those 
nameless stones are buried in 
moss, and the sunken mounds 
almost indistinguishable from 
the pasture all about, but there 
are fifty at least, a hundred 
perhaps, neglected and trod by 
the village cows. 

“You might say Tarleton’s 
Legion left nothing behind but 


these and the ghost of an 
accent. For nobody reads 
history nowadays, and the old 
names die as the Larrabee 
name dies with me. But they 
left something else after all, 
their courage and their loyalty 
and endurance, the spirit that 
never dies—the spirit of that 
old brave boast of theirs, ‘A 
corps, suh, that fears no venture, 
asks no quarter, and takes no 
nonsense.’ 

“* Asks no quarter—d’you hear 
me, Obie Callatt ? ’’ 


But Obie was asleep. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM POLAND IN WAK TIME. 


BY 8S. E. W. STOKES. 


SincE the news that the 
Polish Government had left 
Warsaw for an unknown desti- 
nation we had all begun to 
feel uneasy, but up till then 
no one had _ expressed his 
real thoughts. 

The German advance was 
getting too close to be healthy, 
and, worst of all, there was no 
news on which one could rely. 
No one could tell us where 
they were; some said forty 
miles away, some twenty, and 
most people said it must be 
the limit of the advance— 
the Polish Army would see 
to that. 

On the morning of 6th Sep- 
tember I was preparing to 
go into Warsaw —we lived 
eighteen miles away from the 
city, but air-raid followed air- 
raid in endless succession, and 
finally I gave up the idea. 
Then a tragedy occurred: the 
medium wave Warsaw II. wire- 
less station, from which we 
got all our air-raid warnings 
and such scanty news as was 
broadcast, was destroyed. We 
felt as if we had been deserted. 
That occurrence had a profound 
effect on the whole of the 
Polish civil population. War- 
saw II. Station had become 
@ sort of sheet anchor to thou- 
sands of Polish homes; when 
it died, it was like the passing 
of a good friend. 

It was also on the 6th that 


I tried to get into contact 
with the British Consulate and 
Embassy. At both numbers 
I was informed over the ’phone 
that the occupants had left 
for an unknown destination. 
After hearing that news we 
indeed felt deserted, but did 
not let ourselves be discouraged. 

I must explain the composi- 
tion of our household, because 
it has a direct bearing on our 
subsequent plans and actions. 
There was my wife Halka, 
her niece Ala, and Ala’s small 
son Jurek, aged four. Also 
living with us was my colleague 
Creswell, and last, but not 
least, our dog ‘Perro.’ Our 
first consideration was what 
to do with Ala and Jurek. 
A place of refuge must be 
found for them before we could 
think of planning our own 
escape from Poland. At three 
o’clock Halka and I were 
discussing the situation and 
had come to the conclusion 
that now or never we must 
move—tomorrow it might be 
too late, all roads might be 
blocked out of Warsaw, and 
then we would be trapped. 
The question was where to go. 

If only Bolek were here to 
look after his wife and son; 
but Bolek was a Polish officer 
stationed in far away Brzese, 
80 why waste time wishing. 
“Good heavens—did you hear 
that? why, it is Bolek—good 
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old Bolek in his car white 
with dust ’’—he must have come 
straight from his post. The 
exchange of greetings was soon 
over; @ part of our problem 
had been solved. Bolek had 
come to fetch Ala and Jurek 
and take them to some relations 
who lived somewhere near 
Brzesc. 

Our immediate job was to 
help transport their personal 
belongings and food supply for 
Jurek. There would be no 
sugar and not many fattening 
foods where he was going, 
so we must take as much as 
we could. Our help was neces- 
sary, because Bolek only had 
a small car, with no room for 
baggage once the passengers 
were seated, while our car 
was roomy, although old. We 
had decided on seven o’clock 
in the evening as the hour of 
departure—not much time to 
pack, even though we could 
not take much. 

I had given instructions that 
all the material destined for 
transport must be put on the 
grass by the side of the car, 
and from there I would pack 
it. However, when I had 
returned from an expedition 
among the bushes, from where 
I had unearthed the hundred 
litres of petrol in cans that 
I had concealed against such 
an emergency as this—petrol 
by this time had become 
absolutely unobtainable — I 
could not believe my eyes. 
The grass beside the car was 
smothered in tins of biscuits, 
bags of flour and sugar, bundles 
of bed-clothes, and five or 
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six suitcases. My protests fell 
on deaf ears, the females simply 
gathered around and insisted 
that every ounce was necessary 
to existence. 

After several attempts at 
packing in an orderly manner, 
I gave it up and stacked the 
back of the unfortunate car 
from floor to roof—leaving only 
a small space for Perro to 
stand on the rear seat. The 
bundles of bedding were 
strapped on behind, and a 
good job they were there, as 
it proved when some idiot 
tried to jump over the car 
from behind in the dark. 

At last we were ready. 

Bolek had backed out into the 
road, but I could see nothing, the 
rear window being completely 
blocked; it was quite dark 
by this time, so I had to back, 
receiving varied instructions 
from our servant who was 
staying behind and who could 
not see very well herself, for 
she was in a flood of tears 
at our departure. No lights 
were permitted either front or 
rear, not even a glimmer. 

Our first stop was on the 
outskirts of Warsaw to pick 
up something from _ Bolek’s 
home. 

As we turned into the road 
we could see the wireless station 
on fire in the distance. There 
were wild clouds in the sky, 
illuminated by the distant 
flames—at that moment I felt 
very small and lonely, and 
a lump crept into my throat. 
It was bad enough leaving 
one’s home and one’s friends 
behind, but something in that 
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sight stirred me with a feeling 
of utter despair. I found after- 
wards that Halka was affected 
in the same way. Neither of 
us spoke at the time—lI, for 
my part, could not have spoken. 
Like frightened animals we 
turned the car and sat waiting 


for Bolek with our backs to 
reality. 
Progress down Pulawska 


Street was fraught with sur- 
prises. Our left-hand front 
wheel disappeared into a 
monstrous hole made by a 
bomb: while extracting our- 
selves I saw a tram lying 
on its side and the shadows of 
men working in a faint blue 
glow with jacks and ropes 
trying to clear the lines. 

The darkness was now com- 
plete. I do not ever remember 
seeing such blackness, but then, 
foolishly, I had been watching 
the men trying to lift the tram, 
and their faint light had been 
enough to blind me. Luckily, 
Bolek in front was showing a 
glimmer from his brake light ; 
we could not take out the 
bulb because the cover was 
jammed, thank goodness. 

In Aleja Ujazdowska we 
gathered speed to at least ten 
miles an hour. We hit some- 
thing, however. I have never 
discovered what, but had to 
reduce speed once more. That 
something gave me a nasty jolt. 

Here there was a mess, more 
trams on their sides and more 
holes in the road. There were 
crowds of men with picks and 
shovels marching to other places 
to carry out repairs. The 
whole scene was fantastic in 


the semi-blue darkness; fan- 
tastic and silent—no sound 
seemed to come from thege 
creatures struggling in the night 
with ropes and rails and broken 
twisted iron that a few short 
hours before had been trams 
and lamp-posts and shining 
rails. The lamp-posts were 
still gaily decorated with flower 
baskets, the flowers were in 
bloom, but looked sad and 
pathetic as they lay scattered, 
victims of bombardment no 
less perhaps than the hands 
that had tended them. At 
last Jerozalimska Street was 
reached—here we had arranged 
to wait for each other in 
case of separation. As it 
happened, we were more or 
less together, so we disembarked 
and felt our way across the 
road to eat a hasty sandwich 
and drink a hasty beer—the 
last for many weeks to come. 


As we crossed the Vistula 
a clock somewhere was striking 
eleven. The traffic was getting 
thicker and we had to pass 
semi-barricades, but it was so 
dark I could not see from 
what they were constructed. 

Before leaving we had 
arranged that SBolek should 
lead, for we did not know the 
way. He soon disappeared ; 
in fact, before we had gone 
one mile he was lost as far 
as we were concerned. 

We reached Park Paderew- 
skiego and were held up for 
twenty minutes in a terrific 
jam. Luckily we had switched 
off the engine to save petrol; 
for once our supply was used up 
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it meant the end of our journey 
by car. Already we had used 
much more than our calcula- 
tions. It had been bottom 
gear most of the way. We 
were still in Warsaw and 
there were over two hundred 
miles to go to Brzesc. The 
traffic got worse and worse. 
I had to open the windscreen 
wide because dust was begin- 
ning to collect on the glass 
and made vision worse than 
it was before, if that were 
possible. When we seemed to 
be stuck for ever, some un- 
known person advised us to 
take to the tram-lines. The 
trams in this part of the town 
run down the middle of the 
road on their own, with grass 
sown between the rails to make 
them more cheerful. Taking 
this sound advice we made 
good progress, and, except for 
the furrows that intersected 
the track, we had a smooth 
path. During this time we 
passed hundreds of stationary 
cars and carts; I still wonder 
why it was that more people 
did not try our method. But 
all good things come to an 
end, and we reached a place 
where a bomb had put an end 
to the tram-lines. There were 
men directing the traffic with 
energy and courtesy. They 
were a great help to us 
at this point and told us 
where to make a big detour 
in order to avoid other damage 
caused by bombs. 

Once again we were in the 
scramble of carts and cars 
and lorries and walking people. 
Some fool in a lorry backed 
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into us and I had fears for 
our radiator. I cursed him 
till he stopped, but was relieved 
to find that no water was 
pouring out as I had expected ; 
the only damage done was an 
enormous dent in the plated 
portion of the radiator. 

Progress had again become 
nil; it was one o’clock, and we 
were still in Warsaw. Slowly, 
little by little, we managed to 
creep forward until we found 
ourselves at a level crossing— 
the first car in the long line. 

Again a tremendous bump, 
this time at the back. I got 
out to pour fire and brimstone 
on the culprit when I rubbed 
my eyes. SBolek was only 
three cars away. He thought 
I was miles behind and was 
very worried. We congratu- 
lated ourselves at having made 
such good progress and at 
having found each other. The 
arrangement was that I should 
lead and wait now and again 
for him to catch up. 

After the level crossing things 
were different. The traffic in 
front had had time to get 
away and we were leading in the 
traffic that had been delayed. 
We made good progress to 
Minsk Mazowiecki. We were 
on a first-class road and but 
for the darkness were travelling 
more or less normally. Once 
past Minsk we left the good 
roads and struck some very 
bad patches. The dust became 
a plague, and to make matters 
worse we met an army convoy 
going in the opposite direction 
travelling at great speed. They 
eame out of the darkness like 
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giant shadows and roared past 
into the night like things pos- 
sessed, leaving a cloud of dust 
that threatened to choke us. 
I had to close the windscreen 
and chance what would happen, 
because it was impossible to 
breathe. How the drivers of 
those lorries saw the road and 
avoided us I have no conception. 

Just as the strain of driving 
under these conditions was 
beginning to get unbearable 
the dawn broke. We were 
able to increase our speed as 
it got lighter and we could 
see the white road stretching 
out ahead. Soon we, too, had 
become two roaring clouds of 
dust travelling towards the east 
into the rising sun. 

At last we saw the great 
steel railway bridge that spans 
the River Bug, and we knew 
that Brzese was not far distant. 
There was no sign of Bolek, 
80 we stopped to wait for him. 
Lying in a field was the 
blackened remains of a ’plane ; 
Polish or German I could not 
tell. Fire had destroyed all 
but the bare bones that were 
visible. We were so tired that 
we did not bother much about 
such things ; only Perro jumped 
out of the car. 

There was also a ’plane in 
the distance dropping bombs 
on some unseen objective. It 
turned out to be the aerodrome, 
I discovered later. Halka was 
disappointed. We had travelled 
all through the night away 
from air-raids only to meet one 
in the morning. There was 
still no sign of Bolek, and 
we were getting rather anxious. 
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He had crashed; his engine 
had given up the ghost, or 
maybe he only had a puncture, 
Whatever it was, he was a4 
long time in coming; we did 
not want to go back to look 
for him because of the petrol 
question. Eventually he turned 
up, and was furious with me 
because there had been a Ger- 
man ’plane over our car doing 
a bit of target practice, and 
I had not stopped—how dare I 
be so foolish! I told him not 
to speak so loudly because 
Halka might hear, and as for his 
information it was the first I 
had heard of the incident. Our 
engine normally sounded like 
a battery of field artillery, so 
how could he expect me to pick 
out a few rounds from a machine- 
gun, even if fired in my direc- 
tion ? Apparently he had seen 
our danger and had tried to 
catch us up to warn us, but at 
the crucial moment one of his 
front tyres burst. Hence the 
long delay. 

Dirty but contented we 
arrived in Brzesc at eight o’clock 
in the morning, 7th September. 


The Army Headquarters of 
Brzese were situated at the far 
end of the town from where we 
entered. It was here that we 
pulled up, and were kindly 
received by a captain friend 
of Bolek’s and invited inside. 
The womenfolk had to wait 
while a bathroom was cleared 
for their use. Creswell and I 
had a much-needed shave and 
wash. 

We were very keen to move 
on to our destination, but had 
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to wait till late afternoon before 
we could locate the spot where 
Ala’s cousin had her estate. 

During my wanderings 
through the town in search 
of bread, I met an Englishman 
with his wife and child. He 
was running short of petrol and 
asked me for assistance; all 
I could give him was advice. 
He was trying to put his family 
on a train to Wilno and the 
porder, but, like the rest of us, 
did not know the whereabouts 
of the German forces, and was 
rather perplexed. He himself 
proposed to stay on for a day 
or two to see how things shaped. 
He did not have to wait long, 
for the town was in German 
hands three days later. 

I asked two policemen where 
I could buy bread. They 
replied by asking me, ‘ What 
is bread ?’’ And did I not 
know there was an air-raid 
in progress and it was not 
permitted to walk about. 
Eventually my persistence was 
rewarded ; for from a small 
Jewish shop there emerged a 
woman with a parcel of rolls. 
At first the individual behind 
the counter denied having any 
bread or rolls, but on being 
threatened with the law he 
handed over. Returning, I met 
my two friends in blue, who, on 
learning the whereabouts of 
such treasure as I displayed, 
set off at top speed in the 
direction indicated. 

The people packed into the 
little café on the main street, 
and all were very kind to us. 
Many like ourselves had trav- 
elled all night from Warsaw. 
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At last one of the German 
*planes that had been harassing 
us for so long was shot down, 
and the crowd in the café 
emptied into the street to watch 
it crash. There were very few 
comments. Soon everyone was 
back again as if nothing out of 
the ordinary had taken place. 

I took away many impres- 
sions from Brzesc; the most 
vivid perhaps was of the ten 
minutes we spent in the open 
trench just outside the Army 
Headquarters, where we had 
been so kindly received on our 
arrival and allowed to wash 
away a pound or two of dirt. 
No sooner had we finished our 
ablutions than we were escorted 
into this trench and told not 
to look up. It is quite impos- 
sible for me not to look up 
when I have been told not to, 
especially when I know there 
is a ‘pal’ above likely to drop 
a load. Flying just over our 
heads at about five thousand 
feet was a German ’plane 
obviously looking for the Army 
Headquarters, which were only 
ten yards away from us and 
not disguised at all. But 
what was more disquieting to 
me were the little puffs of 
smoke around the machine, 
followed by a pattering sound 
about us. I was much more 
concerned with the falling shrap- 
nel than the possibility of ‘ our 
friend’ laying his eggs. As it 
turned out he was a bad shot, 
and the bombs fell some dis- 
tance from us on the far side 
of the building. To add to this 
impression Perro kept up a 
prolonged howl, which must 
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have been heard by all the dogs 
within a five-mile radius. 

Another impression I took 
away was from a walk round 
the market. There was still 
meat to be bought, and a pro- 
fusion of fruit. Even flowers 
were being bought by optimists. 
On one stall I remember seeing 
great masses of dahlias, which 
in ordinary times would have 
been a joy to behold, but in 
this doomed town they seemed 
to be out of place, except as 
symbols of fire and blood. One 
great red bloom was already 
colouring the pavements with 
its symbolic hue. 

Three days later there was 
hardly a house standing in 
Brzesc. No one knows how 
many people perished. <A great 
many must have escaped into 
the surrounding woods, but I 
have heard that hundreds died 
during the bombardment that 
preceded the German occupa- 
tion. 

My last impression of this 
unfortunate place was having 
to pump up a tyre surrounded 
by curious children. 


At last Ala and _ Bolek 
triumphantly informed us that 
the cousin lived only some 
forty miles away, the local 
hotel proprietor knew her quite 
well, and also knew where her 
place was—he was quite cer- 
tain, there was no question 
about it. 

So far, so good; our journey 
was recommenced ; we were in 
the lead, and again had to 
wait for Bolek, who had another 
puncture. 


By this time our car wag 
running short of oil. The 
engine had been giving off g 
curious smell for the past ten 
miles, and the heat was fright- 
ening. Bolek was inclined to 
resent the time it would take 
to find any oil in these parts, 
but I flatly refused to go on 
unless I got some. In the end, 
we found a small shop selling 
paraffin and various lubricants 
for mowing-machines and the 
like. Two litres of the most 
oily-looking stuff were bought 
and duly poured into the engine, 
The smell became worse, but 
the temperature dropped to 
near normal, so we went on 
without any major injury. 

At Kobryn the police stopped 
us and did not want to let us 
go any farther. Bolek’s uni- 
form, however, saved the situa- 
tion and we were allowed to 
proceed. 

The bridge over the river 
had been the target for many 
bombs, but luckily for us it 
had not been hit. Several 
houses just near the bridge 
on the town side had been 
destroyed. One was still in 
flames. 

After a twelve-mile journey 
along a straight road, Bolek 
disappeared down a grass track. 
As I followed him I faintly 
saw written up on a tree the 
word ‘Planta.’ We bumped 
two miles down this track, and 
eventually arrived at a fine 
white mansion with plenty of 
out-houses all in good order. 
Halka and I exchanged con- 
gratulations that at last we 
had arrived, and what a fine 
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place it was. We did not get 
out of the car immediately, 
pecause Bolek and Ala were 
already in the house and we 
thought we would give them 
time to greet their rela- 
tions before putting in our 
appearance. 

In a couple of minutes, how- 
ever, Bolek reappeared with a 
very long face. Apparently 
there were two places named 
Planta, and we had been 
directed to the wrong one. 
This happened to be a Girls’ 
Agricultural College. The right 
Planta for us was thirty miles 
away in another direction. 

It was all very unfortunate, 
but what was to be done ? 

Halka and I both felt too 
tired to go another step; after 
all, we had not slept since 
goodness knows when. To 
brighten up the moment, there 
appeared @ local ‘wise man’ 
who informed us that there 
was a short-cut to the other 
Planta by which it would be 
possible to drive a car if there 
were no sand, but unfortunately 
it was sandy most of the way. 

We finally decided to stay 
the night, and the women in 
charge of the College were most 
helpful and promised to provide 
us with beds. 

Bolek had to report at his 
headquarters first thing the 
following morning, so could not 
be with us any more. Farewells 
were said. 

We had too much stuff in 
our car to accommodate any 
passengers, so there was only 
one thing to do—to hire some 
horses and carts and to tow 
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our car over the sand. All 
transport was arranged for 
during the evening, but when 
morning came the locals flatly 
refused to tow the car. Nothing 
would change their minds. We 
offered to buy the wretched 
horses at prices that were 
fantastic and showed them the 
money; but no, they had 
made up their minds, and that 
was that. These people were 
not Poles, but White Russians, 
and had to be treated very 
carefully. It was the fear of 
the native population that made 
me promise Bolek to accompany 
Ala to her destination, other- 
wise we would have parted 
company at this place and 
taken the car straight to the 
frontier. We have learned since 
that these creatures have 
murdered most of the land- 
owners where they formerly 
worked. 

That Girls’ College certainly 
knew how to cook ham and 
eggs—we were also treated to 
fresh bread and honey. That 
night we all slept well after 
our tiring journey ; in contrast 
to the noisy shambles of War- 
saw and the sordid gradual 
demolition of Brzesc, this great 
house with its white rooms 
and silent women seemed like 
another world. 

We were all sorry to leave. 
By eight o’clock the baggage 
had been transferred from the 
car into three carts, and our 
faithful car was left in a shed 
from which we hoped to recover 
it in a few days’ time. So we 
commenced another phase of 
our travels. 
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The weather was perfect. 
The road took us through pine 
forests for miles; except for 
the infernal sand it was good 
going. No one knew the way, 
only the general direction that 
we were supposed to travel. 
The night before when we made 
the transport arrangements, 
everyone knew the way, but 
once we were on the actual 
road this knowledge vanished. 
Travelling for ten miles we 
did not meet a soul or pass 
a house, then suddenly we 
came upon a cottage in the 
woods. All the inhabitants 
turned out at our approach ; 
after a general discussion, it 
was agreed that we should 
abandon the road on which 
we were travelling and take 
a path through the forest 
at right angles. This would 
take us to a village at which 
we could make further inquiries. 
The horses were rested and 
watered. I asked for water to 
give Perro, but they insisted 
on mixing flour with the water 
before giving it to him. At 
first he refused to drink it, but 
after seeing and smelling the 
water in its crude state, he 
drank a whole basin of the 
mixture. I expected him to be 
sick, but somehow he kept it 
down. 

The road from now on turned 
into a forest track which was 
traversed by roots, and we felt 
the lack of springs in the carts. 
Lunch was eaten in a shady 
glade, and during normal times 
it would have been a de- 
lightful picnic, but we were 
reminded of the present by the 


persistent drone of German 
*planes, sometimes far away 
and sometimes overhead. 

During our rest we were 
joined by a woodman who had 
an enormous voice and laugh; 
he knew the direction of our 
Planta and gave us some useful 
advice. Long after we had 
started down the trail we could 
hear him laughing to himself; 
no doubt he considered us a 
good joke. 

Two of the horses pulling 
our carts were mares with 
their foals trotting alongside, 
which made a delightful picture. 
In fact, I took some photographs 
of this cavalcade, but had to 
destroy the negative together 
with the camera at a later date. 
Taking everything into con- 
sideration this was the most 
pleasant day of all our travels; 
we were not hungry, we were 
not shot at or bombed, and we 
were not walking. At 4.30 in 
the afternoon we arrived at the 
right Planta. 


It had become increasingly 
obvious during our travels on 
the main roads that we must 
have some sort of official pass 
issued by local authorities. Up 
to the moment we had got 
along only because we had been 
with a Polish officer in uniform, 
but now we were on our own 
and foreign. We might at any 
moment be taken for spies. 
Any foreigner at this time was 
looked upon with grave sus- 
picion by the uneducated sec- 
tion of the population, and we 
should be continually in diffi- 
culties with the police, who 
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patrolled all bridges and stopped 
every car at the entrance to 
towns. A passport, although 
British, was of no value with 
the police. For one thing they 
could not read English and it 
conveyed nothing to them. We 
decided we must go to the 
Starostwo, or local Government, 
and ask for @ permit to travel. 
The nearest one was at Pruzana, 
a town twelve miles away ; 
and luckily the chief was a 
personal friend of Ala’s cousin, 
which would help us enormously. 
We had carried out our promises 
and fulfilled our obligations 
towards Ala and Jurek, and 
were now free agents to move 
and to make our escape. On 
second thoughts, however, we 
were not such free agents as we 
imagined ; we had no transport, 
thanks to the flat refusal of 
those pig-headed White Russian 
peasants to tow our car. There 
was plenty of work in the fields ; 
the ground was being prepared 
for next year’s crop and all the 
horses on the place were busy. 

As guests in the house we 
could not make demands—only 
suggestions. Halka suggested 
the loan of a horse to take 
us into Pruzana at _ the 
earliest possible moment. This 
was Friday, 8th September. 
Monday was the earliest we 
could go; the cousin herself 
promised to come with us and 
help us with the passes. Thus 
we had to content ourselves and 
think ourselves lucky that we 
had got as far as we had. 

To help pass the time, Cres- 
well and I thought we would 
make ourselves useful. He 





managed to borrow a pair of 
top-boots, so had the privilege 
of going into the fields with a 
pair of horses. What he did 
there I do not know, except that 
he returned in the evening 
thoroughly pleased with him- 
self because he had been able 
to turn the implement he was 
using round three times in 
succession without upsetting it. 
For my part I spent the day 
skinning trees—in other words, 
debarking young saplings des- 
tined to be made into ladders 
and other things. This was very 
tiring after the first hour or so. 
When dusk came I was de- 
lighted, not with myself but 
with the dusk. 

Next day was Sunday, 10th 
September, and somehow or 
other it did not turn out to 
be a day of rest for us. Un- 
fortunately there was a small 
pond near the house, and there 
was also a fish-net hanging 
up in the hall, and, what was 
worse, the pond was reputed 
to be full of fish. This com- 
bination, plus a lack of variety 
in our diet, proved too much 
even for our Sabbath principles. 
We mused around the pond 
a bit, deciding it was much 
too weedy for the net. Then 
@ local arrived on the scene 
with fresh stories of the 
hundreds of fish that lurked 
in those filthy depths. Creswell 
and I both knew from the 
start how it would finish, so 
we wasted no more time in 
musings. We stripped off our 
clothes and started business. 
What neither Creswell nor I 
knew, however, was how dirty 
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mud could be till we had 
sampled the quality produced 
by that pond. We dragged 
that unfortunate net backwards 
and forwards dozens of times. 
It was hard work, because 
each time we must have passed 
tons of mud through its meshes. 
Needless to say, the hundreds 
of fish lived only in the im- 
agination of the people who 
had beguiled us into entering 
upon this filthy occupation. 
Our gross haul consisted of 
four pike and one lin. One 
of the pike was a little one 
which we returned to its native 
mud. Two of them, however, 
weighed two pounds apiece and 
provided us with an excellent 
supper. The net, I am afraid, 
was ruined. No doubt it is 
lying today in the place where 
we left it. As for ourselves, 
we were quite black, and, I 
understand, gave off a very 


unsavoury smell of liquid 
manure and rotten leaves. 
However, the rude remarks 


had died down by the time 
our catch was due to appear 
on the supper table. 

Twelve miles had to be 
covered before we _ reached 
Pruzana; Creswell had _bor- 
rowed a bike; MHalka, the 
cousin, and I rode in the cart 
with a man to drive a pair of 
horses. It was a hot and 
sultry morning, the kind that 
breeds thunderstorms, and it 
proved to be no exception. 

As we approached the town 
we noticed hundreds of people 
running out from their houses 
into the fields. Our wheels 


were making such a noise on 


the cobbles that we had to 
stop and listen. We could 
hear the ’plane in the distance, 
so decided. to push on into 
the town while the going wag 
good. Several people tried to 
stop us and advised us to take 
cover, but by this time we 
were hardened to air-raids and 
knew better ourselves when 
we were in danger; we had 
ceased to have any ‘ nerves,’ 
We made straight for the 
Starostwo, or local seat of 
Government. Originally it had 
belonged to some _ wealthy 
family, @ mansion standing in 
its own grounds with a wide 
sweep of drive going up to the 
great entrance. It was a work 
of art. Now the drive was 
covered with cut grass and 
small twigs and leaves to dis- 
guise the gravel from the air; 
the house itself had been sprayed 
all over, windows and all, with 
green and brown paint in the 
approved style; the roof had 
been covered with branches of 
trees, and as the place itself 
stood among great trees, it 
must have been almost invisible 
from the eyes of any prying 
aircraft. 

I noticed the flower-beds, 
with the flowers still in bloom, 
screened by pine branches ; for 
the gardener had not the heart 
to pull up his beloved charges. 
At the back of the building, 
in the grounds, were some 
first-class air-raid trenches, also 
concealed, with which we made 
forcible acquaintance before 
the day was far advanced. 
The chief received us at once 
and did all in his power to 
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help us, and within a very 
short time we were in possession 
of the much-needed travelling 
permits. 

Passing out from the build- 
ing we were immediately greeted 
by another air-raid and retreated 
into the trenches, where we had 
to remain for over an hour while 
a number of bombs were 
dropped quite close. When 
they got a bit more distant we 
yentured out of the shelter 
and made for the town to do 
some shopping. This proved a 
waste of time, because during 
the raid all life in the town had 
stopped, all shop shutters were 
up, and the doors locked. In 
most Polish towns during an 
air-raid it was possible to dodge 
from one shop to another and 
so save time, although this 
practice was forbidden, but here 
we had just to wander about 
and wait for the ‘all clear.’ 
We learned afterwards that this 
was the very first air-raid over 
Pruzana; that, of course, 
accounted for the terror of the 
inhabitants. 

We tried to buy cigarettes 
and matches, but there were 
none to be had. There was a 
little meat, no bread, plenty of 
fruit and vegetables, and plenty 
of smoked sausage. We bought 
a good supply of all these 
things; in fact, we filled two 
sacks with our purchases. 

Before we had finished shop- 
ping under these difficult con- 
ditions it was getting dark, and 
the threatened thunderstorm 
atrived. Pruzana is a large 
straggling place, and by the 
time we got clear of most of 
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the houses we were soaked to 
the skin by the rain, increasing 
in volume every second. It 
was useless to go on under 
these conditions. 

Fortunately the cousin knew 
some Jews, who used to make 
cheese for her on the estate, 
and who lived quite close to the 
main road where we were at 
that moment. Very willingly 
we made for their little house, 
and went in as fast as we could 
to get out of the torrent that 
was pouring from the skies. 
They received us with every 
kindness and consideration, and 
offered to put us all up for the 
night if the weather did not 
improve. They prepared hot 
tea with sugar for us—and tea 
with sugar was by then a 
luxury almost unheard of. They 
gave us new home-made bread 
with home-made cheese. It 
was a feast indeed, as we were 
half starved. Although we had 
bought plenty of provisions in 
the town during the day, we 
had had no time to eat any- 
thing. I shall always remember 
the old Jew standing in the 
shadows with his little black 
hat and the curls round his 
ears, terribly upset because I 
would not sit down. The truth 
of the matter was that the seat 
of my pants was so wet that it 
felt much more comfortable 
standing up. 

At last the storm passed. 
After many farewells and more 
entreaties to stay, we departed 
into the blackness of the night. 

Creswell managed on his bike 
as long aS we were on the main 
road, but unfortunately our 
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way only lay for a couple of 
miles along that rosy path. As 
soon as we branched off into 
the side road that led to Planta 
he was finished. We had to 
call a halt and rearrange our- 
selves. The bike was given to 
the driver and Creswell was 
given charge of our two horses. 
We were assured that these 
animals knew their way blind- 
fold and only needed a little 
gentle persuasion every now 
and again. We were soon dis- 
illusioned, however, but heaven 
only knows what Creswell did 
to those innocent creatures. We 
had not travelled a quarter of 
a mile before we realised that 
all was not well. An enormous 
bump was followed by a crash, 
then there were a succession of 
minor bumps and crashes. Our 
amateur jehu had managed to 
drive us into a field from which 
they had been digging peat. 
Meanwhile our real jehu had 
vanished in the darkness. After 
we had yelled for some con- 
siderable time he was recalled, 
and order was again restored. 
This time we all rode. , The 
bike was piled on top of Halka 
sitting in the middle of the 
cart, and there were loud pro- 
tests every time we went over 
a bump. She would not give 
up her seat, however, so we 
could do nothing to improve 
her lot. 

My own chief impression of 
that journey back to Planta 
was not of any of these happen- 
ings, but of the endless stream 
of Army ‘lorries travelling at 
great speed with their lights 
on. They were going south- 


east along the main road. We 
could see and hear them lon 
after we ourselves had left the 
road behind. That sight gaye 
me a queer feeling inside, and 
I had an _ impression that 
something had gone very far 
wrong. I mentioned my feel- 
ings to Halka that night when 
we were back, and we decided 
that no time must be lost in 
getting away from Planta to 
where we had left the car, 
and so on to the frontier. 


Tuesday, 12th September, 
commenced badly for us. Since 
our stay at Planta we had 
seen many German aircraft, 
but had never been bothered 
by them. This day, however, 
they attacked a train on the 
railway which ran quite near 
the house. Many bombs were 
dropped, none taking effect. 
This was followed by the usual 
German practice of low flying 
and machine-gunning the hap- 
less passengers lying in the 
fields. The womenfolk in the 
house were very nervous, and 
there was no question of our 
leaving till late afternoon or 
evening. 

Added to this attack was the 
continuous roar of the German 
artillery bombarding Brzese. 
We tried to tell Ala that the 
noise was coming from Kobryn. 
Bolek was at Brzesc and we 
wished to ease her feelings, 
but I do not think she believed 
us. 

The estate foreman, Zamarski, 
was enlisted to cycle to the 
village to try and get some 
news. At five o’clock he re- 
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turned with the information 
that Pruzana had been evacu- 
ated, the Starostwo gone to 
God knows where, and the 
German advance was only held 
up by a few survivors at 
Brzesc. At any moment they 
may break through. 

Within an hour we were on 
the road with one old horse 
and a dilapidated cart stacked 
with our possessions. We also 
had a man to drive. Zamarski 
decided to leave and join his 
family at Pinsk. But I wish 
to give him due credit; he 
promised to take us to the car 
pefore proceeding on his way. 
His means of locomotion was 
his bicycle. Halka, Creswell, 
and I had to walk. It was a 
wild send-off—rain in torrents, 
thunder from the heavens, and 
thunder from the guns. No 
imagination could have devised 
a combination more calculated 
to depress our small band of 
refugees. The odds seemed 
piled up against us, and the filthy 
rain seemed so unnecessary. 
As it got later so it got darker, 
until the worst happened: we 
got lost in the woods, help- 
lessly lost. Zamarski said he 
knew the way : so he may have 
done by daylight in peace time, 
but in the dark, and in his 
haste to get away from the 
guns, he certainly did not. 
Our position was bad, the night 
was without so much as a 
glimmer except for the flashes 
of lightning, and every moment 
it was vital for us to be moving. 

We sent Zamarski down a 
side lane on his cycle—he had 
@ small light—while we com- 
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posed ourselves as best we 
could to wait for his return 
with some sort of information 
where we were. Several dogs 
were barking in the distance. 
That was hopeful, for evidently 
someone lived in these parts. 
For a long time there followed 
a stony silence. The rain had 
stopped. Then out of the 
darkness we heard the creaking 
of a cart and the sound of 
men’s voices; yes—it was 
Zamarski, and with a com- 
panion. The absolutely impos- 
sible had happened. Zamarski 
had found a school teacher 
travelling our way, who really 
knew the road; he had an 
empty cart, so Halka could 
ride instead of stumbling over 
stumps in the dark for miles 
on end as she had been doing. 

It was a true miracle, our 
hopes again rose, and we plunged 
into the woods once more 
with renewed courage. Heaven 
knows we needed something 
to lighten our burden, for that 
journey was a nightmare. We 
ran into thorn bushes, we fell 
into holes filled with water, we 
kicked great stones till our feet 
were bleeding, and we dared not 
stop for fear we should lose 
the sound of the carts in the 
darkness. That we knew would 
have been the end. 

Dawn found us on the high- 
way, but we still had twenty 
miles to go before reaching 
the car. When we went to 
Planta we took a short-cut. 
On this return journey we 
were taking the long way, 
because no one knew the other 
route. As time went on we 
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were getting more and more 
restless. We knew the German 
advance was near, and, to add 
to our misgivings, we did not 
meet a living soul for hours 
on end on what was normally 
@ busy highway crowded with 
traffic. 

After what seemed an endless 
journey we sighted the sign 
on the tree, the word ‘ Planta.’ 
This was the turning. Now 
we should not be long; soon 
we should be at the frontier 
and all our troubles would be 
over. We had every con- 
fidence in our old car, and we 
wanted to sing for joy; life 
was worth living after all. 

Seldom has joy been so 
suddenly turned to disappoint- 
ment—one moment we were 
in the clouds, the next we were 
in despair. The road was 
blocked. Great trees had been 
cut down to stop the advance 
of the oncoming German tanks 
and lorries; not only in one 
place, but in dozens of places 
as far as the eye could see. 

It is impossible to express 
our feelings at that moment. 
There was no time to be lost. 
We must decide what to do at 
once or we should be trapped. 
Our plan was to retain the 
horse and cart—the driver we 
paid off and sent back to the 
estate. Zamarski, like a hero, 
volunteered to lead us through 
the marshes on to the main 
road to Pinsk and stay with 
us till we arrived at that 
town. I admit I felt like 
deserting an old friend when 
we turned our backs to the 
Girls’ College and the old car. 





No doubt some Russian hag 
her now, the poor old bug 
that did so much to save our 
lives. 


We were obliged to take to 
the fields with our cavalcade 
in order to avoid the barricades. 
This was comparatively easy 
with a horse and cart, but 
with a car it would have been 
impossible. Zamarski led us 
into a small side road towards 
the open fields and marshes, 
Pinsk was only one hundred 
and fifty miles away, and 
for the moment we were out 
of immediate danger from 
the advancing Germans; our 
thoughts turned to something 
to eat. 

Soon we reached a long 
straggling village with the in- 
habitants dressed in white 
hempen trousers and what 
appeared to be white hempen 
shirts that had not been tucked 
in. On the outside of the 
garment round the waist was 
worn @ stout leather belt. Their 
shoes were of rawhide, twisted 
streamers holding the soles to 
the feet in the fashion depicted 
in early Roman pictures. In 
spite of a rough appearance 
these people were very kind 
to us and gave us some bread 
and apples. They refused all 
offers of payment, although 
they were desperately poor. 
There were a few shops, but 
they were all barred and 


shuttered, and we were told 
were empty of wares; they had 
long since sold out and there 
was no transport to replenish 
Any offers of 


their supplies. 
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pread or milk were regarded 
by us as gifts from heaven 
during this period of our travels. 

The best off for food was 
the horse, and the worst off 
was Perro; he always was a 
particular dog; even his beef- 
steak had to be cooked in a 
special way in the rosy days 
before the war. Now, poor 
creature, he found it difficult 
to accustom himself to a bit 
of dry black bread washed down 
by filthy water. His earthly 
troubles were very nearly ended 
in this first day to Pinsk by an 
infuriated cow with a young calf. 
So were mine for that matter. 

We were holding the usual 
argument with a detachment 
of soldiers who flatly refused 
to let us proceed another inch 
in the direction we wished to 
travel, when this misguided 
creature charged Perro, who 
was standing by my side. I 
just caught the impact on 
my thigh; luckily it was a 
glancing blow. Perro, however, 
got locked between the cow’s 
horns, and, as the road was 
very soft sand, she could do 
nothing with him. 

This diversion enormously 
pleased the soldiers, who dashed 
to the rescue with rifles and 
bayonets. The original argu- 
ment was forgotten, cigarettes 
were distributed, and we pro- 
ceeded on our way as before, 
except that Perro walked on 
three legs instead of four. 

Soon after the cow incident 
we began to hear from various 
passers-by that we were wasting 
our time and energy by travel- 
ling on this road. Everyone 
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told us that the bridge was 
broken and there was no road 
beyond a certain point; in 
fact, we should have to come 
back. Zamarski took no notice 
of all these warnings and assured 
us that he would get us through. 
He knew the marshes and no 
one could tell him anything 
about this road that he did 
not know. Zamarski had only 
a few hours before lost us in 
the woods during the night, 
in spite of his assurances that 
he knew the way. This fact 
was not very reassuring to 
Creswell and myself. Halka, 
however, seemed to have more 
confidence in him than we did, 
so we continued on our way 
with the warnings becoming 
more and more positive as we 
proceeded. 

What we thought was a 
crisis came when we reached 
the Royal Canal. Here there 
had been a bridge, but it was 
now in ruins and barricades 
had been erected on the far 
side of the water. A party 
of sappers rowed across to us 
in a flat-bottomed boat and 
told us to go back the way 
we had come. All this was 
very disquieting, but Zamarski 
still took no notice. He told 
us to follow him, and off he 
set along the tow-path, with 
rude remarks from the soldiers 
as a farewell. They would be 
seeing us back within an hour 
—so they said. 

Lack of sleep began to tell ; 
we had not had a wink since 
Planta. Arriving at a sheltered 
spot we stopped, took the 
horse out of his harness so 
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that he could get some grass 
to eat, and not many seconds 
had passed before we were 
asleep under a willow tree. 
But our rest was soon dis- 
turbed. Someone was shouting, 
and I saw a soldier with a 
fixed bayonet approaching Zam- 
arski, who was lying on the 
ground, as if he intended to 
finish him off immediately ; 
there were more soldiers in 
the offing, also in this warlike 
attitude. All this seemed very 
dramatic and foolish, but they 
looked at our passes and 
departed. 

When they had gone it struck 
us that the soldiers themselves 
were under a nervous strain 
and were certainly not acting 
their part for effect. Realisa- 
tion came to us and we knew 
that we were not in a ‘ healthy.’ 
place, but that the Germans 
were somewhere in the vicinity. 
We forgot about sleep; we 
forgot we were tired; all our 
efforts were conscripted to get 
away from that canal bank 
as quickly as possible. Un- 
fortunately we had yet many 
miles to travel before we could 
leave if, for there was an 
impassable marsh on our left 
hand. To go back was un- 
thinkable: forward, come what 
may, was our motto. 

Soon another patrol stopped 
us; this time they made us 
take cover behind the canal 
bank for half an hour. They 
had seen movement on the 
opposite side of the canal and 
advised us not to expose our- 
selves until they had made 
some investigations. 
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All this was very exciting, 
lying by the side of the soldiers 
in actual active service, their 
rifles at their shoulders ready 
to open fire. Nothing happened, 
however, and we were allowed 
to proceed. It was just here 
that we caught up with our 
nightmare of all the morning— 
namely, a side stream of con- 
siderable depth and width with 
no bridge. There was just 
an arrangement of boards strong 
enough to carry one person at 
a time. Zamarski told us to 
cross and wait for him, while 
he took the horse and cart 
into the marshes and achieved 
the seemingly impossible. He 
crossed, and we sent up sighs 
of considerable relief. A load 
had been lifted from all our 
minds, including Zamarski’s, as 
he afterwards admitted. 

We were approaching the 
town of Horodiec, and Zamarski 
was doubtful if we should be 
allowed to go through. We 
might have to make a detour, 
so he decided to go on ahead 
on his cycle and investigate. 
He had gone some while when 
we were again stopped, this 
time by an indignant soldier, 
who insisted that it was not safe 
for us to be on the embank- 
ment; we must descend into 
the marshes at once. We were 
inclined to argue with him, 
but he would listen to no argu- 
ment. We were in a very 


difficult position, because one 
look at the marsh at the 
bottom of the bank convinced 
me that once in we should 
never get out, at least not 
with the horse and cart. 
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then Zamarski returned, like 
an angel out of heaven, to 
deliver us from our predica- 
ment. He led us until he 
found a place that his practised 
eye knew would stand our 
weight, the soldier all the time 
telling us to get a move on and 
get out of sight. 

Once off the embankment we 
were by no means out of the 
wood, for we had to find a way 
to terra firma. Trial and error 
at last landed us into a field of 
potatoes. From here it was a 
comparatively easy matter to 
work our way into a side street 
of the town and so on to the 
main road. 

By this time we had sized up 
the situation ; there were troops 
everywhere, thousands of them, 
in the fields and in the woods, 
all in their fighting kit ready 
for any emergency. This was 
the Polish line waiting for the 
German advance once it had 
broken through the defences 
of Brzesc; in other words, it 
was the second line of defence. 
We, in our ignorance, had been 
wandering about the advance 
posts with a horse and cart 
and a bicycle. No wonder that 
last soldier was annoyed with 
us. It must have hurt his 
sense of military dignity seeing 
such peaceful and innocent 
creatures trespassing on such 
dangerous ground. 

The whole town and district 
had been evacuated by the 
civilian population, so we had 
the road to ourselves except 
for military transports. Halka 
got into conversation with a 
captain, who seemed quite 
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pleased with lifes He knew 
nothing, however, of what was 
going on beyond his own range 
of vision. He bombarded her 
with questions about Warsaw 
and Brzese, and did she know 
exactly where the Germans were? 
Had they broken through yet ? 

In our travels through Poland 
during the brief period of the 
war I was more impressed by 
the complete lack of communi- 
cations than by anything else. 
The German High Command 
put their thumb on Poland’s 
windpipe right from the start. 
They smashed all the com- 
munications by the concentrated 
use of their great Air Force. 
Thus Poland was suffocated 
almost before she had learned 
to breathe in the war. There 
were, of course, other factors, 
such as the unusually dry 
summer, which certainly helped 
the Germans, to say nothing 
of the fatal stab in the back 
she received at a later date. 
In spite of these things, if she 
could have maintained her com- 
munications she would have 
presented a very different prob- 
lem to her enemies. 

As it was, the German Air 
Force bombed every railway 
line in Poland, every telephone 
and telegraph line, every road 
and every train. This may 
sound far-fetched, but as far 
as I saw with my own eyes it 
isafact. A number of telephone 
lines were cut by internal agents 
and spies, but the bulk of the 
destruction was carried out by 
the bomber. In the country 
there was no defence against 
air attack, and the result was 
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that they came down to a few 
feet and did just what they 
liked. I have seen accounts 
in newspapers stating that the 
Polish Army had no food and 
was badly equipped. I can 
here state that the Army we 
passed through on 13th Sep- 
tember had plenty of food. 
We saw cart-loads of bread 
and cheese, and lorries of other 
provisions. Each soldier had 
two pairs of boots, one on his 
feet and a spare pair on his 
back. The rest of their equip- 
ment was good, and their 
morale was splendid, but the 
best soldiers in the world cannot 
face both ways, and that is 
what the Polish soldier had to 
contend with a few days later. 
It is no wonder their resistance 
collapsed. 

In spite of the reassuring 
feeling of having the Polish 
troops between us and the 
enemy, we did not consider it 
wise to stop. Zamarski pro- 
tested that the horse needed 
some rest, but in spite of his 
complaints we tramped on all 
through that night, the second 
one running without sleep for 
any of us. 

Morning, 14th September, 
found us near a large estate. 
There were signs that the horse 
needed some real food, not to 
mention ourselves. Our recep- 
tion was not hopeful. The 
estate manager was inclined to 
treat us like a band of tramps, 
and we, of course, looked the 
part, but we made allowances 
for his bad temper. He must 
have been driven nearly off his 
head by people wanting food. 
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He was not a nice specimen of 
the human race at the best of 
times. He had large ears and 
@ very narrow face with a huge 
nose, and there is no animal I 
would like to insult by drawing 
@ comparison. Added to this 
repulsive appearance was an 
impediment in his speech. We 
all took a dislike to him, 
especially Perro, who would 
not stop barking; that, of 
course, set all the other dogs 
in the place also barking—soon 
there was general pandemonium. 
It was six o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and I fancy it had been 
the manager’s hope to get rid 
of us before we had a chance 
to speak to any members of the 
family in the house. Thanks 
to the commotion that Perro 
had created, several appeared 
to see what it was all about. 

Halka was delegated to 
smooth the way, and soon we 
were all seated round a large 
table enjoying hot milk, bread, 
and honey. The horse was fed, 
and we even bought a sack of 
oats for him in spite of the 
fact that the manager had 
sworn by all the gods that there 
was not an oat on the whole 
estate. While in the house I 
noticed that everything re- 
movable had been packed and 
was ready for immediate trans- 
port ; the great hall was stacked 
with bundles. 

Before resuming our journey 
we slept for two hours in the 
cart-shed, though we could 
have slept for twenty-four hours, 
despite the wind that blew 
through the cracks in the shed 
and the general discomfort. 
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The effect of continuous bom- 
pardment from the air could 
yery well be seen as we passed 
through the various small towns 
and villages; there was no 
one about; the only living 
things in some of the villages 
were chickens. We passed 
through the main street of one 
town and every house was 
abandoned, making us feel quite 
uneasy—as if we were doing 
something wrong in being there. 
In this district a loaf of bread 
was of more value than a 
pocket-full of gold; and how 
these unfortunate people are 
going to live through the 
approaching winter is a mystery, 
for all the shops were empty 
and abandoned. A desert would 
have been a cheerful paradise 
in comparison with the utter 
desolation and misery which 
we saw before the coming of 
the Red Army. After its advent 
the conditions must have been 
hard indeed; thousands have 
died of starvation, and thou- 
sands more will die before the 
mess is finally cleared up. 


Nine o’clock at night, within 
reach of Pinsk, we were stopped 
by a police control and delayed 
for half an hour. Orders had 
been issued that no one must 
be allowed to enter the town ; 
for it was overcrowded with 
refugees and food was running 
short. A long argument ensued, 
which ended in Zamarski having 
to cycle to the local police 
chief with the passes to get 
them visa’d; but we were 
allowed to approach the for- 
bidden ,town, as long as we 
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waited for our permits at the 
outskirts, where we would be 
pulled up by a second police 
control. 

Eleven o’clock saw us tired 
but contented. We had walked 
from Planta to Pinsk, nearly 
two hundred miles, and we 
were in quite good shape. I 
think we were proud of our- 
selves. The Commander of 
Pinsk was Commander ‘ Z.,’ 
the husband of Ala’s cousin in 
Planta. It was to his house 
that we went on our arrival, 
and it was there that we spent 
the night. 

The Commander was most 
emphatic that we had not a 
moment to lose in trying to 
reach the frontier. He gave 
us no reasons for his attitude, 
and we were rather inclined to 
regard his pessimism light- 
heartedly. Had we not left the 
Germans miles behind? Little 
did we realise what was in the 
Commander’s mind when he 
gave us such little encourage- 
ment to linger under his roof in 
Pinsk. He had two fine good- 
looking daughters of about 
eighteen and _ twenty. No 
wonder he was worried, poor 
man, fearing the horror that 
was to follow. 

No one could travel on the 
railways without a written 
permit issued at the Starostwo. . 
We went to ask for ours, but 
when we saw the crowd already 
waiting, we knew it would be 
hopeless to try and get away 
that day unless we could find 
someone to help us approach 
the fountain-head over the 
heads of the waiting multitude. 
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The Chief of the Starostwo 
was very polite to us, but 
would do nothing to help us. 
He showed no favour to our 
British passports—we must wait 
our turn with the rest. Halka 
had other ideas on the matter, 
and, thanks to a very good 
friend, we obtained our permits 
in time to catch the mid-day 
train in the direction of Wilno. 
15th September will be for 
ever engraved on our memories, 
because on this day we were 
obliged to leave our beloved 
Perro behind at the Com- 
mander’s. They were great dog- 
lovers, having three of their 
own. Halka had a growing 
horror of having to abandon 
him by force, so we decided 
this was the best place to leave 
him. Here he would be well 
looked after till the war was 
over, then we could collect 
him again. May we be forgiven 
for our ignorance of the events 
to follow. As things turned out, 
I very much doubt if he would 
have survived even if we had 
risked taking him by train. 
After having concluded our 
farewells, and while waiting 
at the station, there was an air- 
raid warning. To sit in a 
railway station in Poland during 
an air-raid was asking for 
trouble. It was like sitting on 
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a@ volcano. So we made our 
way back to the Commander’s 
garden, which was quite close, 
Here we remained till the ‘ all 
clear’ had been given. Thig 
episode did not add to our 
peace of mind. We had hoped 
there would be no raiders in 
the district that morning. 

We all boarded the train 
when it finally came in, with 
many misgivings that were to 
be fully justified. 


Our train stopped suddenly 
and there was a wild rush to 
get out. We were on a steep 
embankment just past a large 
steel - girder bridge. Luckily, 
it had been a dry season, 
because the terrain at the 
bottom of the embankment 
had been a marsh. Now it 
was just great tufts of coarse 
grass and cracked earth, not 
an ideal place to move in 4 
hurry. Halka fell flat on her 
face before she had gone a 
few paces. Somehow or other 
we scrambled about a hundred 
yards and lay down. ‘There 
was no time to go any farther 
—the bombs had started to 
drop. We watched the result 
with a certain detachment, 
wondering if we should be 
able to travel farther by train 
or be obliged to walk. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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